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Sermons for the Month of February 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XXIX. Heart or Jesus, Victim oF SIN 


From the beginning men have offered sacrifices to God, and _ 


amongst the people of Israel very exact regulations governed these 
offerings. There were bloody and unbloody sacrifices, the latter 
consisting of various things useful for the support of the priests 
and Levites. Various kinds of animals formed the bloody sacri- 
fices, and were killed by the priests who first laid their hands upon 
them in token of their being dedicated to the service of God. 
Either the whole or part of every animal slain was burned upon the 
altar, which was previously sprinkled with the victim’s blood. 
When only part was burned, the rest was eaten by the priests or even 
by laymen. During the course of the year, a great many sacrifices 
were offered; every morning and evening a burnt-offering, the 
whole of which was consumed with fire, was made in the Temple; 
on the Feast of Atonement the high priest sacrificed a victim on 
behalf of the whole nation, and on the three great festivals every 
full-grown man was required to bring an offering, whilst voluntary 
sacrifices were offered at all times. Yet none of these sacrifices 
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had any power to reconcile men with God, or to make satisfaction 
for their sins, except in as far as they were types of the bloody 
sacrifice offered by Christ on Mount Calvary. Of Him St. Paul 
says: “Christ being come an high priest of the good things to come, 

. not by the blood of goats or of calves, but by His own blood, 
entered once into the holies (1. e., heaven), having obtained eternal 
redemption. For if the blood of goats and of oxen, and the ashes 
of an heifer being sprinkled, sanctify such as are defiled, to the 
cleansing of the flesh; how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
by the Holy Ghost offered Himself unspotted unto God, cleanse 
our conscience from dead works to serve the living God?” (Heb. 
ix, II-I4). 

Christ therefore offered His sacred Body on the Cross as a true 
sacrifice to His heavenly Father. He died voluntarily, for He said: 
“No man taketh My life from Me, but I lay it down of myself, and 
I have power to lay it down and I have power to take it up again” 
(John x, 18). Yet in making the sacrifice He was obeying His 
Father, as He tells us in the words immediately following those 
quoted above. “This commandment have I received of My Father.” 
His body was the offering, for “when He cometh into the world, 
He saith: ‘Sacrifice and oblation Thou wouldst not, but a body 
Thou hast fitted to Me; holocausts for sin did not please Thee.’ 
Then said I: ‘Behold, I come; in the head of the book is written of 
Me, that I should do Thy will, O God’” (Heb. x, 5-7; Ps. xxxix, 
7,8). 

We adore the Sacred Heart as belonging to this holy Body that 
was sacrificed; we regard It as peculiarly the object of our venera- 
tion, and invoke It in the petition of the Litany that we are con- 
sidering to-day as the Victim of Sin. 

We may indeed describe the Heart of Jesus as a victim, a bloody 
sacrifice offered for sin. It belonged to His sacred Body, the whole 
of which was sacrificed for sin. Moreover, we generally regard the 
heart as the abode of life, since the life blood is constantly passing 
through it to the veins. We call the Heart of Jesus most pure and 
most sacred, and an animal offered in sacrifice under the old law 
was required to be clean and perfect. Under the new law the Heart 
of Jesus is the purest of all victims, because it was part of Christ's 
body, sanctified by His divinity and formed from the most pute 
flesh of Mary. If, in speaking of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, we 
refer especially to His feelings and character, and then remember 
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that purity of intention is of more importance even than the per- 
fection of the offering, we realize that our Lord’s intention in 
making this sacrifice was most pure and holy. St. Paul says: “It 
was fitting that we should have such a high-priest, holy, innocent, 
undefiled, separated from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens; who needeth not daily (as the other priests) to offer sacri- 
fices first for his own sins and then for the people’s” (Heb. vii, 
26, 27). With regard to the sacrifice of the Sacred Heart therefore, 
it was impossible for the Victim to have been surpassed in purity 
and perfection, or for the intention of the sacrificing priest to have 
been more holy. 

It is not only with reference to the Sacred Heart that we speak 
of a sacrifice, but we say of every Christian that he must offer his 
heart to God. This is not an outward but an inward sacrifice, 
involving the subjection of all our wishes and inclinations to God’s 
will, and our conforming completely to it. But it was otherwise 
with the Sacred Heart, for Jesus really offered a bloody sacrifice 
to His heavenly Father. His Heart was most intimately connected 
with His precious Blood; now in the case of the sacrifices under 
the old law it was essential for the blood of the victim to be 
sprinkled upon the altar and upon those offering the sacrifice, and 
in the same way we know that the Blood from our Lord’s heart 
and from the wounds on His sacred Body sprinkled the Cross and 
the rocks of Calvary. The Church compares our Redeemer, stained 
with His own Blood, with a man treading the wine-press, whose 
garments are red with the grape juice. The prophet Isaias once 
spoke of God in His wrath as one who had gone out to destroy His 
enemies and had trampled them down in his anger, like a man 
treading the wine-press. The warrior’s garments were stained with 
blood and red like those of men working at the vintage. Looking 
at God in His vengeance, the prophet exclaimed : “Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bosra, this beautiful 
one in his robe, walking in the greatness of his strength?’ God’s 
reply was: “I that speak justice and am a defender to save.” Again 
the prophet asked: “Why then is Thy apparel red, and Thy gar- 
ments like theirs that tread in the wine-press?” and the answer 
came: “I have trodden the wine-press alone, and of the Gentiles 
there is not a man with Me” (Is. Ixiii, 1-4). At that time God, the 
deliverer of Israel, was returning from an attack upon His enemies 
and those of the Edomites and the town of Bosra. He had, as it 
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were, trampled down the nations, and His robes were red with 
their blood. None of the Gentiles were with Him, no ally had 
been on His side. Jesus, the Deliverer of the new Israel, according 
to the interpretation of the Church, was returning from the land of 
Gentiles and sinners. In the wine-press, 7. e., on the Cross, He 
had trodden down not His enemies, but His own Body, and espe- 
cially His most Sacred Heart, so that He hung on the Cross, coy- 
ered with His own Blood. 

Who can look at Him without being filled with horror of sin, 
and without being touched by the love of the Sacred Heart, that 
shed its lifeblood for our redemption. He, too, suffered alone; 
there was none to help Him, for He, being both God and man, alone 
could deliver us. 

It was not only on our Lord’s actual Body on the Cross that the 
precious Blood of the Sacred Heart was outpoured, but also in a 
figurative sense over His mystical body, the Church. Once when 
Pilate, not knowing how to act, washed his hands in token of being 
innocent of Christ’s condemnation, the Jews in their frency of 
hatred cried: “His blood be upon us and upon our children” (Matt. 
XXvii, 25). This impious wish was fulfilled in the most terrible 
manner, especially at the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 
71. Our Lord’s Blood was a curse and ruin to the Jews, but to 
Christians it is a blessing and salvation, and it never ceases to be 
poured out over the members of the new covenant, which was 
sealed by the Blood flowing from His Sacred Heart during His 
passion and on the Cross. 

St. Paul reminds us that when the old covenant was made, after 
Moses had read the laws to all the people, he took the blood of 
calves and goats with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, and 
sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, saying: “This is 
the blood of the Testament, which God hath enjoined unto you” 
(Heb. ix, 19, 20). The members of the new covenant, however, 
are sprinkled with the Blood of Christ, i. e., by the merits of His 
sacrifice they are cleansed from their sins. St. Paul says: “Having, 
therefore, brethren, a confidence in the entering into the holies by 
the Blood of Christ . . . let us draw near with a true heart in ful- 
ness of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, 
and our bodies washed (in Baptism) with clean water” (Heb. x, 
19, 22). St. Peter also admonishes the Christians thus: “Know 
that you were not redeemed with corruptible things as gold of 
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silver from your vain conversation of the tradition of your fathers, 
but with the precious Blood of Christ, as of a lamb unspotted and 
undefiled” (1 Peter i, 18, 19). The Blood flowing from our 
Saviour’s heart was shed to complete the sacrifice on the Cross. 
After Jesus had breathed His last as He hung bleeding from many 
wounds, it was His will that not a drop of blood should remain in 
His heart, and therefore a soldier opened His side with a lance, 
and water and blood issued thence, so that His pierced heart bore 
testimony both to the death of Christ and to the completion of His 
sacrifice. 

We have seen how the Sacred Heart was a bloody sacrifice 
offered on the Cross; but It was also throughout our Lord’s whole 
life a holocaust of love. The most intense love of His heavenly 
Father consumed It continually, and hence to some extent it was 
natural for the Sacred Heart of Jesus to give itself up entirely as 
a victim for God’s glory and the salvation of men. It was a volun- 
tary sacrifice. As Man, Christ was God’s creature, and for this 
reason He owed worship and sacrifice to His heavenly Father; 
but it was not for His own sake that His Father required of Him 
the painful sacrifice of a death of agony. It was for the sake of 
sinners that our Lord was commissioned to effect their redemption 
by means of death. For this purpose He surrendered His life of 
His own accord, taking upon Himself suffering in full measure, 
so as to make abundant satisfaction for sin, although, in the words 
of the old hymn Adoro te devote, one drop of His most precious 
Blood “for humankind outpoured, might from all transgression 
have the world restored.” Every one of His actions and sufferings 
was an action or suffering of God Incarnate, and therefore 
possessed infinite value, sufficient to make atonement for the sins 
of all mankind. His love constrained Him to reveal it to us sinners 
by the intensity of His sufferings and the magnitude of His sacri- 
fice, in order that love for Him might be kindled in our hearts. He 
would have us all realise His love. Once, in speaking of Himself 
to the Apostles, He said: “The Son of Man is not come to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many” (Matt. xx, 28). Many, in fact all men, are sinners in 
God’s sight, stained either with original or with actual sin. They 
are utterly unable to pay their debt, for the guilt both of original 
and mortal sin is infinite. But, in their stead, the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus pays the debt owing by all mankind to God’s offended justice; 
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and pays it in His own life Blood. St. Paul teaches us this in many 
places; for instance, he says that our Saviour “delivered Himself 
for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odor of sweetness” 
(Eph. v, 2), and that He “gave Himself a redemption for all, a 
testimony in due times” (1 Tim. ii, 6). He gave Himself in the 
same way as men give an offering, devoting it either to the service 
of God, or to be completely destroyed in recognition of God’s 
supremacy. He gave Himself to redeem all from slavery to the 
devil, into which they had been plunged by sin. This truth is 
stated by the Apostle in the words: “God hath proposed (Christ) 
to be a propitiation through faith in His Blood” (Rom. iii, 25) ; and 
St. John also says: “He is the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for those of the whole world” (1 John ii, 2), 

This evidence is enough to reveal the magnitude of the benefit 
conferred upon sinners by Christ, when He offered Himself as a 
victim for sin. Surely it behooves us always to be mindful of this 
benefit conferred upon us, not once only, but continually! What 
would become of us without our Redeemer? Stained as we are 
with original sin and also with actual sin, we should languish in 
bondage to satan, and should have no prospect of reaching heaven, 
for the fear of hell would overpower us. We should have no bap- 
tism for the remission of sin, no Sacrament of Penance for the 
forgiveness of sins committed after baptism, nor could we receive 
our Lord’s most holy Body in the Sacrament of the Altar. Ina 
word, our souls would not be sprinkled with the precious Blood of 
Christ, which now is poured out over them through the various 
means of grace supplied by the Church. His Blood was shed once 
for all on the Cross, but it must be applied to each of the faithful 
through faith and the Sacraments, i. ¢., we must by the aid of God's 
grace appropriate the merits of His bloody sacrifice. As St. Paul 
says: “You (Christians) are come to Mount Zion, and to the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of 
many thousands of angels . . . and to Jesus the Mediator of the 
New Testament, and to the sprinkling of blood which speaketh 
better than that of Abel” (Heb. xii, 22, 24). In other words: You 
have entered the holy Catholic Church, militant on earth and 
triumphant in heaven; you have come to Jesus our Mediator, to be 
sprinkled with His Blood. It was your fault that this Blood was 
shed, for Jesus was sacrificed on the Cross because of your sins. 
But His Blood does not cry to heaven for vengeance, as did that of 
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Abel; it appeals to His heavenly Father for reconciliation and for- 
giveness of your sins, however grievous they may be. If you have 
true contrition and a desire to do penance, you may say with con- 
fidence: “Heart of Jesus, Victim of sin, have mercy upon us.” 


Amen. 











MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF THE NEIGHBOR* 


IV. Is ir Ever LAwFut To KILt A FELLOW CREATURE? 


There are many instances in the Bible of rightful execution, 
Whilst the Israelites were in the wilderness, one of them blasphemed 
the name of God, and the Lord ordered Moses to have him stoned 
to death (Lev. xxiv, 14). Another man was stoned for gathering 
sticks on the Sabbath day (Num. xv, 35). After the Israelites had 
worshipped the golden calf on Mount Sinai, Moses commanded 
the sons of Levi to slay with the sword all who were guilty of 
idolatry (Exod. xxxii, 27). Solomon ordered Joab to be put to 
death, because he had killed two men better than himself (3 
Kings ii, 32). The two thieves crucified with our Lord acknowl- 
edged that they had deserved the sentence pronounced upon them. 
Although Moses condemned persons to death, he did not thereby 
transgress the Fifth Commandment, for he acted under God’s 
orders. Solomon, too, acted justly, for God had said: “He that 
striketh and killeth a man, dying let him die” (Lev. xxiv, 17). 
Hence Moses and Solomon were doing God’s will. St. Paul tells 
us that princes and rulers are God’s ministers, appointed for our 
good. If we do wrong we must fear, since they bear not the 
sword in vain, but are avengers to punish all who do evil (Cf. Rom. 
xiii, I-5). 

The government has the right to put criminals to death. “Who- 
soever shall shed man’s blood, his blood shall he shed” (Gen. ix, 6). 
David killed Goliath, Samson slew many Philistines, and Gideon 
destroyed his enemies. We should never think of calling these 
heroes murderers, since had they not killed their enemies they 
would have been killed themselves. In war it is lawful to kill or 
wound an enemy, but a soldier would do wrong if he killed or ill 
treated a wounded man or a prisoner, no longer able to fight. It is 
right to defend yourself, if you are attacked, for you must try to 
preserve your own life, and to prevent your assailant from becoti- 
ing a murderer. If you should wound him you do no wrong; in- 





* Bach issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the mon' 
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deed you may even kill him in self-defense. One who kills another 
in this way, assumes, as it were, the rights possessed by the gov- 
ernment to put murderers to death. If a man who is attacked 
cannot escape without killing his assailant, he is carrying out the 
will of God, who says: “Whosoever shall shed man’s blood, his 
blood shall be shed.” If, however, the person attacked could 
escape by running away, he has no right to kill his enemy, nor 
ought he to injure him after disabling him. If a thief ran off 
after robbing you, there would be no question of self-defence; but 
if he were attempting to deprive you of something absolutely 
necessary to your existence, you might defend yourself, and even 
kill him, for you would be defending your very life. A man who 
deliberately goes to look for an enemy in order to kill him, is not 
acting in self-defence. 


Sometimes we hear of a man being challenged to fight a duel. 
No one can take part in a duel without breaking the Fifth Com- 
mandment, and acting in direct opposition to our Lord’s teaching, 
Christ did not tell us to challenge those who persecute and slander 
us, but He said: “Love your enemies; do good to them that hate 
you; and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you; that 
you may be the children of your Father who is in heaven (Matt. 
v, 44,45). Whoever fights in a duel is no better than a murderer, 
because he intends to kill his opponent. Duelling is a survival of 
the old idea that might is right; it is quite out of keeping with our 
age, and with orderly proceedings. Some men accept a challenge 
because they are afraid of what others will say, although person- 
ally they disapprove of duelling. They cannot bear to be called 
cowardly, and to be shunned and despised,.and so they prefer to 
fight. It often needs far more courage to endure disdain or ridicule 
than to accept a challenge. A Catholic is bound to refuse to fight 
a duel, and whoever challenges another, or accepts a challenge, or 
intentionally witnesses a duel, is excommunicated, and cannot re- 
ceive Christian burial. 


When is it lawful to kill a fellow-creature? 
Why may the government sentence murderers to death? 
Why may a soldier kill his enemies in battle? 

When would you be allowed to kill anyone? 

Can a duellist say that he fights in self-defense? 

What does the Catholic Church teach about duelling? 
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Duelling is a mortal sin; and the Church excludes from her com- 
munion all who take part in duels. 

Is it right to kill animals? 

God was pleased when Abel killed a lamb in sacrifice. Noe 
built an altar unto the Lord, and taking of all cattle and fowls that 
were clean, offered holocausts upon it (Gen. viii, 20). Abraham 
slew a calf, when he entertained the angels. The Jews ate the 
Paschal lamb; in the wilderness they killed quails and ate them, 
God clothed Adam and Eve with garments of skins; He also said 
to Noe: “Everything that moveth and liveth shall be meat for you; 
even as the green herbs have I delivered them all to you.” Hence 
we may kill animals if we want to use their flesh, skin, feathers 
or wool. 

David killed a lion that was carrying off one of his lambs, 
Moses destroyed the frogs and locusts that were devastating Egypt. 
Tobias slew the fish that was about to devour him. We are allowed 
to kill dangerous animals and those that do harm, such as rats and 
mice. Is it right to kill bats, swallows, hedgehogs, etc.? Why not? 
God wishes all His creatures to rejoice in their life, and to be 
happy. He provides for them all. He gives the beasts their food, 
and helps the young ravens that call upon Him (Ps. cxlvi, 9). He 
constructed their bodies with great care, and not one of them per- 
ishes without His consent. Therefore He must be displeased 
whenever one of them is tortured or unnecessarily killed. It is 
wrong to spoil any of God’s works. You would be angry if some- 
thing that you made with the greatest care were broken to pieces, 
and in the same way God is displeased if we unnecessarily kill one 
of His creatures. Those who torture animals often suffer later in 
the same way themselves; you can read of such things in the pub- 
lications of the Society for the Protection of Animals. The law 
inflicts severe punishments on people who are cruel to animals, and 
yet instances of cruelty occur every day. Men often lash horses 
when they are tired and unable to drag heavy loads; dogs and cats 
are frequently kicked and starved; fish are left to die a slow and 
painful death, instead of being killed at once. Children are often 
very cruel; they pull the wings of flies, stick pins through living 
butterflies and beetles, rob birds’ nests, and maltreat cats and dogs. 
These creatures cannot tell you how much you make them suffer, 
but their pain cries aloud to heaven, and their Creator will avenge 
them. 
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No good man is ever cruel to animals; cruelty is a mark of 
wickedness. “The just regardeth the lives of his beasts, but the 
heart of the wicked is cruel” (Prov. xii, 10). Most murderers tor- 
tured animals in their childhood, and the boy who hurts animals 
will hurt human beings when he is grown up. Therefore be kind 
to animals, and never lose an opportunity of helping one in distress. 
(See Deut. xxii, 6, 7.) Take care that your dog has a warm place 
to lie down when it is cold, and a shady one in summer Do not 
forget to feed him and give him water. Feed the little birds in 
winter, and protect their nests against cats and naughty boys. 
Whoever loves our Father in heaven is kind to His creatures. 

Why is it wrong to torture animals? 

When are we allowed to kill animals? 

How are children often very unkind to animals? 

To which animals ought we to be particularly kind? 


III. Thou Shalt Not Hate Thy Brother. 


St. John says that whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer 
(1 John iii, 15). Perhaps you wonder if this is true. Let us see 
what our Lord said on the subject. On the Fifth Sunday after 
Pentecost the Gospel is taken from the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. v, 20-25) : “Unless your justice abound . . . offer thy gift.” 
We must consider the meaning of this passage. “J tell you, that 
unless your justice abound more than that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The 
Scribes and Pharisees thought themselves the best people in Israel, 
and believed that no one could keep the commandments more per- 
fectly. But our Saviour did not consider them at all good, for 
they did not really observe God’s law, and so He said that any 
truly just man must keep the commandments still better than they 
did. When the Scribes and Pharisees heard this, perhaps they 
said: “He is quite wrong; we are the best people in the world, no 
one could be better.” Our Lord seems to have wished to prove 
the truth of His statement, for He went on: “You have heard it 
said to them of old: Thou shalt not kill. And whosoever shall 
kill, shall be in danger of the judgment.” (That means:—he will 
be tried and condemned by a judge). “But I say to you, that who- 
soever is angry with his brother, shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment” (that is to say: a man who is angry deserves punishment, 
just as much as one who kills his brother). Cain began by being 
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angry with Abel, and afterwards he hated and killed him. Esay 
was angry with Jacob, and would have killed him, if Jacob had 
not gone away in all haste. Jacob’s sons were angry with their 
brother Joseph, and thought of leaving him to starve in a pit. Say] 
hated David, and tried to pin him to the wall with a spear. The 
Pharisees hated our Saviour, and caused Him to be crucified; they 
hated the Apostles, too, and tried to kill them. So you see anger 
leads to hatred, and hatred to murder. While some people do not 
actually commit murder because they are afraid of the law, yet in 
their hearts they are really murderers, because they hate their 
neighbor so much that they would gladly kill him, as Cain killed 
Abel. A man who is a murderer at heart certainly deserves pun- 
ishment, for in God’s sight evil intentions are as bad as evil acts. 
This is why Christ said that a man who was angry with his 
brother was in danger of judgment. Now we can understand why 
a man who hates his brother is a murderer. The Pharisees were 
murderers in this sense, for they hated our Saviour, and often 
plotted to destroy Him. They had broken the Fifth Commandment 
in spirit, if not in deed. Nevertheless what was their opinion of 
themselves? Why were they already murderers in spirit? Why 
is hatred as bad as murder in God’s sight? 

“Whosoever shall say to his brother, ‘Raca, shall be in danger 
of the Council.’ The Council or Sanhedrin was the supreme court 
of justice among the Jews; it could impose much more severe pun- 
ishments than the ordinary courts, for no other Jewish tribunal 
could pronounce sentence of death. “Raca” is a term of abuse, 
meaning “Good-for-nothing,” and Christ said that whoever used 
this word to his brother deserved one of the severe sentences that 
the Council could give. We are therefore most strictly forbidden 
to abuse our fellow-creatures, and if any one seriously wishes the 
death of another, he deserves punishment. All human life, even 
the life of a good-for-nothing, is precious. Think of the last 
moments of the good thief on the Cross; they changed him from 
a murderer to a saint. We must never wish any one’s death, no 
matter how much harm he may have done us. We ought rather 
to pray that God will allow him to live until he has repented and 
reformed. If any one with malice wishes the death of another, and 
would gladly kill him, if he could, he is at heart a murderer, worthy 
of severe punishment and even of death. 

“Whosoever shall say ‘Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” 
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The word translated by “fool” is a curse. No child of God can 
curse his neighbor, and wish him to go to hell. God wants all men 
to be saved, and whoever does the devil’s work, is the child of the 
devil, and belongs in hell, like his father. Thus whoever curses 
another, condemns himself, as Christ tells us. No one who hates 
another can go to heaven, for the souls there love one another; 
anger and hatred are unknown. 

“If therefore thow offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou 
remember that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave there 
thy offering before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy 
brother; and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.” 

The Jews used to bring their gifts into the forecourt of the 
Temple, and the priest, having received them there, offered them 
on the altar. Sacrifice is the highest form of worship, but recon- 
ciliation must come first. God cannot be pleased with our gifts 
as long as we hate any of His children. 

Now explain our Lord’s three threats:—First: “Whosoever is 
angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judgment.” 
Who is threatened with the death sentence of the Council? Who 
is threatened with hell fire? Which of these sins had the Scribes 
and Pharisees already committed? What punishments did they 
deserve in consequence? 

The Pharisees thought that they had not broken the Fifth Com- 
mandment, because they had never killed any one. Many people 
at the present time think so, too, and yet their justice does not 
abound more than that of the Scribes. We shall not keep the Fifth 
Commandment properly as long as we get angry and abuse other 
people, or cherish feelings of hatred in our hearts. Have you 
never been angry with your brothers and sisters or your school- 
fellows? Have you never used bad words to them? or wished evil 
to your teacher or father, if either of them has given you a good 
whipping, which you probably deserved? Will you not resolve 
henceforth to do your best to cure these faults? 


IV. Thou Shalt Love Thy Brother. 


(a) Love your enemies. 

Further on in the Sermon on the Mount our Saviour teaches us 
our duty towards our neighbor. Look at Matt. v, 38-48. “You 
have heard . . . your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

“An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” These words are 
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quoted from Exod. xxi, 24, and they mean that whoever injures 
another shall have the same injury inflicted upon himself. This 
was the Mosaic law, but Jesus taught: “Jf one strike thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Perhaps some of yoy 
think that this is going too far ;—let us see. 

Suppose two pairs of boys were standing before me, and one 
pair began to act according to the teaching of the Pharisees, return. 
ing blow for blow. The other pair carried out Christ’s instructions, 
and the one who received a blow did not hit back. How long 
would the fight last? It would be over as soon as the first blow 
was dealt. How many blows would the boy receive who refused 
to hit back? Only one. But the other pair of boys would go on 
fighting for a long time, each receiving many blows. You see that 
there is an advantage in obeying our Lord’s words, whilst the 
theory of “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” only makes 
matters worse. Our Saviour’s teaching is therefore wise and 
good. He did not intend us literally to turn the other cheek to one 
who has dealt us a blow, but He wants us not to avenge ourselves, 
and rather to allow ourselves to be struck than to take matters 
into our own hands. But Christ requires more of us than to refrain 
from vengeance. “Jf a man... take away thy coat, let go thy 
cloak also unto him” (rather than quarrel about it). “Give to him 
that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, 
turn not away.” It is our duty to yield and give in, rather than 
argue, and to do all that we can in order to keep the peace. 

The Pharisees taught: “Thou shalt love thy friend” (Lev. xix, 
18) ; but they added: “Thou mayst hate thy enemy” (cf. Deut. xxy, 
19). Jesus however said: “Love your enemies; do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and calummiate 
you.” Is it not foolish to do good to people who are unkind to us? 

David once had an opportunity of killing King Saul, his bitterest 
enemy, but he made no use of it, and when Saul heard how gen- 
erously David had acted, he exclaimed : “Thou art more just than I,” 
and promised not to try to harm him in future. So David over- 
came Saul by his generosity. 

When Absalom rebelled against his father, Simei abused David 
and called him bad names, but the King took no notice, and after- 
wards Simei saw that he had done wrong, and threw himself at 
David’s feet, asking for pardon. Esau was angry with Jacob, and 
wanted to kill him; but Jacob sent him splendid presents and showed 
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him great honor, so that his heart was changed, and he forgave his 
brother. What would have happened if Jacob had sent armed 
men against Esau? Jesus said: “Do good to them that hate you.” 
When Joseph’s brethren perceived that he loaded them with benefits, 
they were ashamed of their envy and cruelty. Here again gener- 
osity prevailed. Jesws when hanging on the Cross prayed for His 
murderers, and the centurion and one of the thieves were converted. 
St. Stephen prayed for his persecutors, and one of them was con- 
verted and became the great apostle, St. Paul. 

In all these cases enmity was overcome by kindness, and we should 
always act thus: “If thy enemy be hungry, give him to eat; if he 
thirst, give him water to drink; for thou shalt heap hot coals upon 
his head, and the Lord will reward thee” (Prov. xxv, 21, 22). 
What does this mean? In many Eastern languages hot coals on 
the head represent the greatest sorrow and distress ; so that one who 
heaps hot coals on his enemy, puts him to shame (cf. Rom xii, 
14-21). 

The surest way of overcoming our enemies is to be kind to them, 
as David was to Saul, and Jacob to Esau. If you want to turn 
an enemy into a friend, do him a kindness! Blows and unkindness 
will never win you friends, but you can easily disarm your foes, if 
you love them. By loving them you will not lose, but gain. With 
each foe that you lose, you will suffer less harm; and with each © 
friend that you make, you will gain a fresh benefactor. Therefore 
love your enemies! Whoever loves a child honors the child’s 
father, and whoever honors a father must love his child. 

No one who loves God can hate an enemy, for even this enemy 
is one of God’s children, made to his likeness. So he who hates an 
enemy, hates God’s image. This is why St. John says: “If 
any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; 
for he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how can he 
love God, whom he seeth not?” (1 John iv, 20). Our heavenly 
Father loves all His children, and makes His sun rise upon the 
good and the bad alike, and the rain falls upon both the just and 
the unjust. He gives food and health to both His friends and 
His enemies. It is our duty to follow the example of our Father 
in heaven, and do good to enemies as well as to friends. “Be ye 
perfect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

(b) With what measure you mete, it shall be measured to you 
again, Perhaps you feel inclined to say: “I cannot forgive this 
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man, or this boy, he has injured me too much; he deserves to be 
chastised.” Yes, that may be quite true; but have you never in- 
jured anyone? Would you like to be chastised? 

Never do to another what you would dislike to have done to 
yourself. Or you say: “That fellow deserves a good whipping for 
having abused me.” Have you never abused your brothers or your 
schoolfellows, and have you then considered that you deserved a 
whipping? Or you cry out that some one has robbed you, and 
ought to go to prison as a thief. Yes, prison is the right place for 
thieves, and you might have been locked up many a time for help- 
ing yourself to fruit, sugar, etc. 

With what measure you mete, it shall be measured to you again. 
In the Bible there are many instances of people who suffered pre- 
cisely the same punishment that they intended for others. King 
Pharao caused the baby boys of the Israelites to be drowned, and 
he himself perished in the Red Sea. 

The Egyptians oppressed the Israelites and killed so many of 
them that they could not raise an army in self-defence; their own 
Egyptian army was destroyed by the sea. 

Daniel’s enemies had him thrown into the den of lions, and were 
afterwards themselves torn to pieces by the same beasts. 

The unmerciful servant cast his fellow-servant into the debtors’ 
prison, and was himself delivered to the torturers. 

God will inflict upon us the punishments that we should like to 
inflict upon our enemies; therefore it is foolish to wish evil to any 
one, because we shall probably suffer that evil ourselves. Our 
Saviour bids us forgive, that we may be forgiven. If this seems 
too difficult, we should look at Him, and think how our dear Lord 
was seized, mocked, struck, scourged, crowned with thorns, and 
crucified ; and yet He did good to those who persecuted Him. Not 
one of us has even suffered such wrongs at the hands of our enemies 
as He suffered. How can we dare to be angry, when Jesus prayed 
for those who treated Him so badly? 

A true child of God forgives others, that God may forgive him, 
for do we not pray every day: “Our Father . . . forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us?” Unless 
we forgive those who offend us, we cannot hope that our Father in 
heaven will forgive us. 














SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


From the Norwegian of Rev. K. Krocu-Tonnine, D.D. 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
THE LAW OF THE NEW DISPENSATION 


“You have heard that it was said to them of old: ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.’ But I say to you that whosoever shall look on a woman to lust 
after her, hath already committed adultery with her in his heart.”—Matt. iv, 


27, 28. 


I. No one can read the Gospel without noticing how it abounds 
in exhortations to do God’s will, keep His commandments and ob- 
serve His law. Only one who is blind, or who wilfully shuts his 
eyes, can deny this fact, and yet we are often told that the Gospel 
abolished the law, and that if a man has faith in the Gospel he 
need not trouble about the law. Those who make these assertions 
suppose that sin cannot harm us, and has no importance in God’s 
sight, if only we believe in His mercy, which justifies us without 
the works of the law. It is, however, blasphemous to maintain that 
sin is not harmful, and is of no importance in God’s sight, and, in 
order to avoid such a statement, others say that under the new 
dispensation the law is unnecessary, because our faith makes us so 
ready to do God’s will, that we require no admonition or law con- 
straining us to do it. Everything is supposed to be quite simple 
and straightforward to a believer, and God has only to look on and 
see with what zeal and joy men comply with His will. There is 
no longer any need of law, admonition or reminders of God’s holy 
will, and of course there need be no suggestion of punishment. 

But does this really agree with the experience of believers? Can 
any individual honestly and seriously persuade himself that such 
is the case? Can any one, who has trodden the narrow path of 
obedience to law, accept this theory? It seems impossible; and, 
if we are frank, we shall have to confess that we are after all 
weak and miserable creatures, in spite of knowing God’s will, and 
that we require commands, encouragement and stimulus, and even 
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occasionally threats, when we are tempted to go astray. It would 
be foolish to assume the contrary, and it would be equally foolish 
to imagine God to be changeable, as He would undoubtedly be, if 
under the old dispensation He insisted upon obedience, and under 
the new cared nothing whether men obeyed Him or not. 

It is, however, quite certain that the New Testament, and par- 
ticularly the gospels, contain many rules, precepts and strict com- 
mands. “I am not come to destroy the law,” are the words uttered 
by Christ Himself (Matt. v, 17). 

II. God’s will cannot change, and hence His law too is perma- 
nent. No natural law is less liable to variation than the eternal 
moral law. Jesus Christ was so far from destroying the moral 
law that it would be true to say that He made it more stringent, 
We have a remarkable instance of this in to-day’s gospel: “Who- 
soever shall look on a woman to lust after her, hath already com- 
mitted adultery with her in his heart.” Evil desires are here con- 
demned—even if no outward action is performed, the desire to 
do is sinful, provided that the will consents to it. The law 
here laid down by Christ is certainly not less stringent than the 
commandment of the Old Testament. In both the old and the 
new law, God requires purity of heart as well as of body. If 
we compare the Christian moral code with that universally accepted 
by mankind, we shall find that the former makes far greater de- 
mands upon us that the latter. No human legislator has ever 
attempted to make evil desires, not realized in action, punishable 
offences, but Christianity teaches us that the wish to rob, defraud 
and wrong our neighbor is a sin deserving punishment, if we do 
not resist it. Instead of deceiving ourselves with the mistaken idea 
that the law has been abolished, we had better acknowledge it to 
be strictly binding. Instead of resting on a belief that our freedom 
is subject to no restriction, we should do well to ask ourselves how 
we are likely to transgress the moral law. Can we be held respon- 
sible for our evil desires? Do they not suggest themselves of their 
own accord, since we are creatures of flesh and blood, conceived 
and born in sin? Have we done anything to cause them, and so 
made ourselves answerable for them? To a certain extent we are 
responsible. I do not agree with those who regard every tempta- 
tion due to our corrupt nature as in itself a personal sin, for which 
we are personally guilty. No; this theory is, in my opinion, a 
lamentable exaggeration, likely to mislead the moral judgment; and 
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opposed to all common sense; but to a certain extent it may in many 
cases be by our own fault that we are tempted to commit some par- 
ticular sins, and that these temptations get so much hold upon us. 
We have it in our power to resist our sinful nature; and if we allow 
ourselves to be guided by the Holy Spirit, we shall indeed resist the 
perverse and evil desires, and prevent them from gaining influence 
over us. In one who is unaccustomed to struggle against it, lust is 
easily awakened at the slightest opportunity, whereas it can often be 
suppressed before it is thoroughly aroused by one who is in the 
state of grace, and in the habit of controlling himself. 

But how can we struggle against our passions? This is an im- 
portant and practical question, and the answer to it is simple: we 
must do our best to avoid occasions of arousing them. A man who 
knows by experience that he cannot trust himself to drink wine in 
moderation, must give it up altogether. One who cannot handle 
other people’s money without great risk of appropriating some of 
it, ought to refrain from all dealings with it. One who cannot 
look at a woman without lusting after her, ought to avoid seeing 
her. Here we have a wide field for everyday mortification, and if 
we shun all occasions of sin, we are struggling against our evil 
desires. If we do not shun them, they make themselves felt and 
gather strength, since they encounter no opposition. In this way 
we are responsible not merely for our actions, but for the awaken- 
ing of our wicked thoughts. 

The moral code of Christianity is truly strict enough; we need 
not attempt to make it more severe, as do those who regard every 
movement of passion as in itself a personal sin, worthy of punish- 
ment. They aim at inspiring men with a horror of all sin, but they 
are unsuccessful. The Gospel contains no justification for such 
unnatural assertions, which are contrary to our common sense, and 
consequently a relaxation rather than a quickening of our moral 
consciousness results from these theories, as from every other form 
of unnatural rigorism. A man who finds that he cannot check the 
stimulus of concupiscence, will finally despond and give up the 
struggle as hopeless. This may, in the case of strong, upright 
characters, lead to despair; in the case of weaker men, to hypocrisy. 

III. The Gospel continues: “If thy right eye scandalize thee, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee . . . and if thy right hand scan- 
dalize thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee; for it is expedient for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, rather than that thy 
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whole body go into hell.” Do words such as these indicate that the 
law is abolished under the new dispensation? or that, if we have 
a law at all, it is a very easy-going one? We must not, of course, 
interpret the passage literally, any more than we must understand 
that followers of Christ must “hate” their father and mother, or 
that a sinner can have a beam in his eye. In the East, when a 
speaker wishes to speak emphatically, he often uses language that, 
taken literally, would be meaningless. It is important to remember 
this fact, as it helps us to understand our Lord’s words and other 
passages in Holy Scripture. 

It is undeniable that we have here a very solemn demand. We 
ought to give up the most precious and apparently indispensable 
thing that we possess, rather than commit sin, or even rather than 
encourage, instead of suppressing, our evil thoughts and desires, 
This law is not abolished, but is made more emphatically binding 
in the New Testament. The struggle to obey it is carried on mostly 
in silence, unnoticed by men; it brings us no earthly reward, but it 
secures our heavenly crown. Many great saints, who now dwell 
in glory, won their crowns in the warfare against the flesh with 
its lusts and concupiscences. Of course God bestows the crown of 
life freely for Christ’s sake, but we shall not receive it unless we 
fight the good fight and finish our course. For those only, who act 
thus, is the crown of justice laid up. 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


FAITHFULNESS AND ITS REWARD 


“His Lord said to him: ‘Well done, good and faithful servant, because thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, T will place thee over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord. ”—Matt. XXV, 23. 


I. The prophet Isaias once exclaimed: “I have labored in vain, 
I have spent my strength without cause and in vain” (Is. xlix, 4). 
Some people seem always to prosper, and go through life easily and 
without trouble, finding their way smooth, and never laboring in 
vain. Let us not grudge them their happiness; it is often a favor 
bestowed upon them by God, and not all of us would be capable of 
bearing it. Others take everything lightly, and regard their life- 
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work superficially ; they appear to succeed in all their undertakings, 
and yet they are not envied, for what costs one nothing, is of but 
little value. Others again bear the burden and heat of the day, 
devoting all their energy to honest work, and yet, like the prophet, 


-when they look back they feel inclined to despond, because they per- 


ceive no result of their labors, and complain that all has been in 
vain, they have spent their strength to no purpose. They remember 
the enthusiasm and hopes of their youth, and the happiness that 
they anticipated for themselves and for others. What have they 
attained? Apparently nothing. They have toiled perhaps for some 
child, who has grievously disappointed them, or for the good of 
the state, which has given them no recognition at all in return for 
their services. 

I may even go further and say that some who devote themselves 
to the service of God and to promoting the welfare of His King- 
dom, meet with nothing but discouragement. Many great saints 
have complained of this. King David worked for God, and saw 
no fruit of his labors, even in his own family. He underwent the 
painful experience of being like a stranger among his own people, 
in spite of all his good intentions. “For Thy sake,” he exclaimed, 
“I have borne reproach, shame hath covered my face; I am become 
a stranger to my brethren, and an alien to the sons of my mother” 
(Ps. Ixviii, 8, 9). He lavished all his resources on God’s house, 
but he saw no result, save the expenditure of his strength. “The 
zeal of Thy house hath eaten me up” (ibid. 10). Another holy 
psalmist suffered perhaps still more acutely. All his efforts were 
in the cause of the peace that he loved, but others hated it, and so 
instead of enjoying peace, war was forced upon him. Hence he 
complained that he had dwelt too long amongst those that hated 
peace. “I was peaceable,” he said, “but when I spoke to them they 
fought against me without cause” (Ps. cxix, 7). He longed to die 
and escape from his persecutors, and his words remind us of those 
uttered by the prophet Elias, when, weary of working among the 
perverse people, he went out into the desert and prayed for death, 
saying: “It is enough for me, Lord, take away my soul” (3 Kings, 
xix, 4). 

II. Is it not sad that men should labor under such circumstances 
until they are reduced to despair? Let us not be overhasty in 
judging them. Some really labor in vain, but have no right to com- 
plain, because their want of success is due to their own fault. In 
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to-day’s Gospel we read how the Master at His departure assigned 
different tasks to His servants, “to everyone according to his proper 
ability.” But men often make the great mistake of choosing their 
task for themselves, instead of accepting what God imposes upon 
them. They do not take into account, in a rational way, the cir. 
cumstances of their age and life, but act impulsively, according to 
the inclination of the moment. They are apt not to consider their 
own abilities, and so they run their head against a wall, and incur 
responsibilities to which they are quite unequal. Many a one relies 
on his own powers to accomplish something that will cause his 
name to be mentioned in the papers, and discussed by his neighbors, 
He aims at being a good man of business, a great politician, scholar, 
author or artist, or possibly a great swindler; nothing matters, pro- 
vided that it is something great. He forgets that he is absolutely 
insignificant and incapable of accomplishing anything remarkable. 
This desire to attract attention is one of the maladies of the age 
in which we live, and a man who yields to it, often falls a victim 
to megalomania, as any specialist on brain disease can testify. But 
has such a person any right to complain if he does not succeed in his 
undertakings? No, he has much more reason to blame his own 
folly and to adopt another line of action. So much for those who 
really labor in vain, 

It may, however, happen that one who is discouraged because he 
sees no results of his work, has not really exerted himself to no 
purpose. This was the case with the prophet Elias, who felt that 
he had wasted his energy upon a fickle and un-Godly nation. Yet 
he had not served God in vain, for there were still seven thousand 
who had not bent the knee to Baal. Only Elias did not see them, 
and so he was despondent. There is an old saying: “He who works 
for God, labors not in vain.” It is a consoling proverb, and in- 
variably true. If you can satisfy yourself that you are working 
for God, and trying to serve Him in all that you do, you need not 
be anxious about success, nor ought you to be discouraged. You 
will certainly reap your reward when God sees fit. “They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy; going they went and wept, casting 
their seeds; but coming they shall come with joyfulness, carrying 
their sheaves” (Ps. exxv, 5-7). It is our business to sow and water 
the seed, but God alone can make it grow. Therefore be calm and 
continue quietly to work for Him. 

Why is work for God never in vain, never without success of 
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reward? Because He regards our fidelity in His service, not the 
results of our activity. This is the chief point in to-day’s Gospel, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; because thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will place thee over many things; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” The faithful servant is 
rewarded for his fidelity, the bad steward is punished for his 
infidelity. To all His followers our Lord says: “Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life” (Apoc. ii, 10). 
The crown of everlasting life will be the reward of faithfulness in 
our life on earth. 

Let us then work loyally, each in his different calling. It matters 
nothing what you are, servant or employer, scholar, laborer or 
official; all that matters is that you should be faithful. Do not 
expect to see results, nor wish men to admire your work. Expect 
nothing of your fellow creatures, and then they cannot disappoint 
you, or destroy your peace of mind. Everything depends upon 
your being faithful, for then your labor will be precious in God’s 
sight, and this is enough for you, since thus you will enjoy great 
peace. 





SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
IDLENESS, WORK, WAGES 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a householder, who went out early in 
the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard. And having agreed with the 
laborers for a penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard. And going out 
about the third hour, he saw others standing in the market-place idle, and he 
said to them: Go ye also into my vineyard, and I will give you what shall be 
just."—Matt. xx, I-4. 


I. Idleness—Not long ago I read a characteristic description of 
modern life; it was to this effect: A man sits by the seashore one 
morning in summer. All is peaceful around, but he is conscious 
of nothing save that there is a profound silence about him. In a 
sort of day-dream he gazes at the blue ocean and the cloudless sky. 
What is he thinking of? Nothing. We might continue the story 
and add that he was in the springtide of life, the sixth hour of the 
day, but he thought of nothing worthy of consideration, and so the 
springtide passed away. The ninth hour came and found him in 
all the vigor of manhood. We see him entering a restaurant, the 
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favorite rendezvous of the men about town. It is a fashionable 
place, and he meets many acquaintances there. He is pale and 
tired after all the gaiety of the evening before. He orders the 
same dish as his friends—something pungent, washed down with 
spirits, just enough to revive his energy for fresh amusements, 
Throughout the day his one occupation is to seek entertainment; 
in the evening he visits friends or some unhappy girl who loves 
and trusts him, but, after leading her astray, he casts her aside, 
and turns to fresh acquaintances, as he has done many times before, 
Thus he passes the years of his manhood, until at last the eleventh 
hour arrives, and he begins to grow old; he is tired of life, worn out 
in body and mind, although his passions are not yet extinct. He 
has lost all power of enjoyment, and feels existence to be a horrible, 
unendurable burden. He wonders how he can most easily put an 
end to it; will a pistol-shot or a few drops of poison serve his pur- 
pose best? He dies, and his boon companions remark that they 
would not have thought it of him. 

He is indeed one of those who stood all day long idle in the 
market place. We need hardly discuss such a man, were it not for 
the strange opinion current in the world that a life of this sort is 
far from reprehensible. Those who take this view consider life in 
itself to be so detestable that every one ought to make it as endur- 
able as possible for himself. Hence, they say, enjoy it as long as 
you can enjoy it, and when you are incapable of enjoyment, depart 
by some painless form of death. Such is the morality taught in the 
2oth century by those who refuse to accept the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The young imbibe this fatal doctrine from innumerable 
novels, papers and magazines. 

Another man toils early and late for himself and his family; he 
allows himself no recreation, and far less any amusement. He is 
urged on by an insatiable desire to make money. Can he be de- 
scribed as standing idle in the market place? The very suggestion 
seems absurd, and yet it is true in the Gospel sense, if he really 
cares for nothing but acquiring wealth; if he has never seriously 
tried to gain what is better than money, he is, in spite of all his 
exertions, an idler, in the meaning assigned to the word in the 
parable. Another man lives for the state, and devotes himself to 
the public welfare, promoting all kinds of useful reforms and advo- 
cating what he calls progress. He gives himself no rest, but is 
always making speeches, writing to the newspapers, or compiling 
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books on trade, education, taxation and politics. He derives very 
little pleasure and a great deal of trouble from his activity, but he 
intends to do some great work in the world. Yet he is an idler 
according to the Gospel, if he cares only to accomplish some great 
undertaking in this world, and overlooks the one thing needful, the 
salvation of his soul. If he were the most important man on earth, 
he would still be lower than the least in the kingdom of heaven who 
takes pains to save his soul. 

Il. Work.—After what has been said, perhaps you will expect 
me, when I speak of work, to represent it as something altogether 
different from our ordinary occupations, as having nothing to do 
with our everyday pursuits, and as the one thing needful in con- 
trast to them, so that they will appear insignificant and unessential, 
and likely to hinder and interrupt our one supreme task of securing 
our salvation. 

Such is, however, by no means my intention. Of course certain 
hours and seasons must be devoted to the care of our souls, hours 
of quiet self-examination, meditation and prayers, hours spent 
solely in the service of God, either at home or in His house, when 
all worldly occupations must be set aside. But it is no less 
important that thoughts of our final end should penetrate and sanc- 
tify our daily work; it is quite possible to combine the promotion 
of God’s glory and of our salvation with the discharge of domestic 
work or the duties of a tradesman, artisan or politician. This fact 
is apt to be ignored, and people think of work in the world and 
work in God’s service as two quite distinct and mutually antagonistic 
things, whereas each ought to be a support to the other. 

You should learn therefore how to sanctify all that you do, even 
your worldly occupations, no matter what they are, if only they are 
honest. You should learn, too, how to control your passions, to 
mortify your desires and to subdue your evil thoughts. You should 
learn to think good and not evil of others, to love and not to hate, 
and to be silent or reply with friendly words when spiteful remarks 
are made. You should learn to labor with the intention of doing 
your duty to God, instead of aiming only at your own pleasure and 
profit. In this way you will be working for the good of your soul 
in the midst of your ordinary pursuits, you will be a laborer in 
God’s vineyard, and you will benefit your country and those about 
you. If everyone acted thus, our native land would become God’s 
vineyard, where all might live and toil in happiness. 
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The final end of every such laborer is to serve God, and in 
serving Him he enjoys peace and happiness in this world and jn 
the next life everlasting. 

III. Wages.—In the evening the Lord of the vineyard will pay 
each laborer his wages. How is the amount due to each reckoned? 
According to the fidelity with which he has worked, not according 
to the quantity accomplished. This is stated plainly in the Gospel, 
and should afford us much consolation. ‘The servant who had 
worked faithfully for one hour received as much as those who had 
borne the burden and heat of the day. Is not this a comforting 
thought to one who has worked hard and yet feels that all is in 
vain, and that he has accomplished almost nothing. The very sense 
of failure is good for him, since it keeps him humble, and prevents 
any thoughts of his own ability and skill. When all goes well with 
us, we are only too ready to forget that everything depends ulti- 
mately upon God’s grace, and that it is by a great favor that we 
are called to work in His vineyard. If we overlook this fact, the 
end may be that the first will be last. Be therefore faithful unto 
death, whether you began to labor in the morning or at the eleventh 
hour. The results may be great, small or almost imperceptible, but 


that matters nothing, if only you are faithful. He is faithful who 
promised that those who have served Him well shall enter into the 
joy of their Lord. 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
DISTRESSED AND SCATTERED 


“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He may send forth 
laborers into His harvest.”—Matt. ix, 38. 

I. Distressed.—At the present day many have no faith, and hence 
they have no fixed centre in their spiritual life. They are deeply 
distressed and unhappy, and can not completely hide their misery 
from themselves or others. There is much that calls for criticism 
in modern literature, but in one respect it is better than the earlier 
style, known as romantic, because it is more true. French authors 
especially, in spite of all their frivolity, depict with appalling plain- 
ness the absolute wretchedness of human beings who have no faith 
in the word of God. There is an unmistakable note of despair in 
many recent books. 
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Jesus Christ came to satisfy the craving of the human soul for 
4 Divine revelation, and He sent His Apostles forth into the world 
to preach the kingdom of God, 7. e., to make God known to all who 
were in misery through knowing Him not. Our text shows, how- 
ever, that Christ attached the utmost importance not only to their 
preaching about God, but to their doing so as commissioned by God 
to proclaim His word. Thus there would be something definite 
upon which everyone could lay hold, and a pure spring, whence 
all might quench their thirst. 

This is why our Saviour said: “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, 
that He may send forth laborers into His harvest.” God intends to 
send forth those who are to preach the kingdom of heaven, and the 
work was set on foot by our divine Lord, who chose out, trained 
and consecrated His Apostles, and commissioned them to preach 
Him and His kingdom. Before His ascension He gathered them 
around Him and repeated the instructions already given them, 
adding: “Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world.” How can He be with His Apostles to the end of 
the world? He will be with those who are to continue the work 
of the Apostles, the first witnesses to Christ. And who are they? 
Just as Christ chose out His Apostles, so did they in their turn 
choose their successors, and by the laying on of hands impart to 
them their commission and consecration. For instance, Christ 
Himself selected St. Paul to be an Apostle, and he chose Timothy 
and Titus to succeed him, and consecrated them and charged them 
explicitly to choose and consecrate others to be their successors. 
In this way there has always been a constant succession of wit- 
nesses to God’s truth, men who alone possess authority and con- 
secration, conferred upon them by Jesus Christ, and not assumed 
arbitrarily by themselves. They are the inheritors of the promise: 
“Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” Christ’s Apostles bequeathed to us their doctrine, and their 
successors have continued their work, which is a sacred inheritance, 
fraught with blessings to the Church in every age, since the revealed 
word has been handed down from generation to generation, both 
in Holy Scripture and by oral tradition. 

Can we doubt that in the Church of Christ we possess what we 
need—information regarding God and His kingdom, and this in- 
formation is trustworthy, because it is given us by God Himself. 
Wherefore “continue in those things which thou hast learned and 
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which have been committed to thee, knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them” (2 Tim. iii, 14), vig., of one who possessed in a 
special degree the ability, will and authority to preach, not merely 
the truth, but truth Divinely revealed. 

There is a majesty in this inheritance, which the world neither 
knows nor suspects. Jesus Christ is the “Word” of God, and this 
is the “Word” proclaimed in His Church by His lawful ministers, 
to whom He has promised that He will abide with them for ever, 
even to the consummation of the world. If the world, that fancies 
itself so wise and enlightened, had any idea of the majesty of this 
inheritance, it would not hesitate to seek out the kingdom of God. 
But do all, who call themselves Christians, rightly appreciate the 
Apostolic office of the Church? No; the majority do not, and 
this reflection can only fill us with alarm, since these are the people 
of whom St. Paul says that according to their own desires they 
heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears to hear only what 
pleases them. They care nothing from whom they derive their 
theories, and do not ask whether their teachers are duly commis- 
sioned by God, and consequently trustworthy. The creed of the 
Church falls on deaf ears or is altogether rejected, whilst human 
utterances are eagerly accepted, applauded and proclaimed from the 
housetops. Is it not sad to see men languishing in ignorance, 
although the word of God is constantly preached in their midst? 

There is another thing, also calculated to fill us with horror. 
Some profess to base all their faith upon the Bible alone; but no 
book in the world has suffered such ill usage as the Bible. We 
might understand an agnostic’s attitude towards it, but it seems 
incomprehensible that those who claim to derive all their Chris- 
tianity from the Bible, treat it as they do. They depreciate its value, 
criticize it unmercifully, and deny that we can rely upon its being 
wholly the word of God. Is this not equivalent to cutting off the 
branch on which one is sitting? 

Unless these people return to the old faith of the Church and 
regard the Bible as the Word of God, there is no help for them. 
We cannot doubt that many who criticise revealed truth, whether 
recorded in Holy Scripture or handed down by tradition, are in 
good faith, and believe that such criticism does not imperil their 
hold upon Christianity. But faith not based on a perfectly firm 
foundation, such as God has given us in a supernatural manner, 
must finally end in deception. 
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Il. Scattered—Jesus Christ felt the deepest sympathy with the 
multitudes, who were not only distressed, but also scattered, like 
sheep without a shepherd. It is a great misfortune for a man to 
drift through life, tossed this way and that, a prey to his own 
fancies and self-deceptions. Yet this is inevitably the lot of those 
who recognize no Divine revelation and no Divinely commissioned 
guides. 

We are all irresistibly impelled to seek companionship in faith, 
learning and life; it is terrible to stand alone; and yet this is the 
position of those who refuse to accept Divine revelation and to 
submit to the Church’s guidance, preferring to think for themselves 
on the most important matters. Literature has a great influence 
upon modern lines of thought, but nowadays there is something 
in it suggestive of exhaustion; formerly men adhered more or less 
to definite methods, now they have abandoned them as unsatis- 
factory. They no longer assert anything to be true, but they ask, 
“What is truth?” without, however, venturing to answer the 
question. 

Jesus Christ sent out His servants to bear testimony both to God 
and His kingdom. The Apostles were to be witnesses to what was 
common to many and yet one (for no society can exist without 
unity), and this unity was to appear in the life, faith, hope and 
charity of the Church. Our Lord knew what men required, viz., 
union and unity, and we find both in the Church that He established. 
It was not His will that men should perish like sheep straying each 
his own way, and so He founded the Church whose prosperity 
and strength consists to a great extent in her unity, and in the union 
of our hearts with God. 

The Church has always preserved her unity, though she has 
suffered grievous losses in consequence of men’s disloyalty. Should 
she regain what she originally possessed when all professing to be 
Christians acknowledged her as their mother, she would be the 
greatest power in the world, able to make the desert blossom like 
arose. We have indeed cause to regret that the idea of union and 
unity, which was present in our Lord’s mind when He founded 
His Church, is so little understood. People seem not to realise 
it, and not to appreciate the value of unity; although it is plainly 
stated in Christ’s prayer: “Not for them only do I pray, but for 
them also who through their word shall believe in me; that they 
all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee; that they 
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also may be one in us; that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me. And the glory which Thou hast given Me, I have given 
to them; that they may be one, as We also are one. I in them, and 
Thou in Me; that they may be made perfect in one; and that the 
world may know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, as 
Thou hast loved Me” (John xvii, 20-23). 

Our Saviour could not have given more touching expression to 
His desire for unity among His followers than He did in these 
words, uttered when He was about to withdraw from them His 
visible presence. The unity among Christians was to be a marvel 
to the whole world, sufficient to convert it to faith in Christ. Is this 
not a testimony to the incalculable value of unity? 

We seem to catch an echo of our Lord’s words in St. Paul's 
admonition to the Ephesians (iv, 1-6): “I therefore, a prisoner in 
the Lord, beseech you that you... be careful to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. One body and one Spirit, as 
you are called in one hope of your calling. One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all.” To the Corinthians he 
writes (1 Cor. i, 10): “I beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ that you all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no schisms among you, but that you be perfect in the 
same mind and in the same judgment.” And to the Philippians 
(ii, 1, 2): “If there be therefore any consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of charity, if any society of the spirit . . . fullfil ye my joy, 
that you be of one mind, having the same charity, being of one 
accord, agreeing in sentiment.” 

Is it possible for any one, after reading these passages, to doubt 
that the restoration of the original Apostolic unity among Christians 
ought to be the object of our most fervent prayers? 

But can we, as individuals, do anything to promote this unity? 
Is the harm now not irreparable? Is not the prejudice against the 
Church too deep to be overcome by any human effort? I can only 
reply that when we are brought face to face with an unquestionable 
duty, we can perform it, for God never asks us to do what is be- 
yond our strength. St. Peter charges us to be “ready always to 
satisfy everyone that asketh a reason of that hope which is in us” 
(1 Peter iii, 15). The opponents of the Church must first of all 
be convinced that many of their prejudices are due to their failure 
to understand her teaching and practices, and that it is not fair to 
impute to her the errors of her frail and faulty members in every 
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age. We must impress upon our critics the duty of hearing what 
the Church herself has to say on certain questions, and of not 
listening exclusively to her antagonists. It is impossible to arrive 
at a fair decision without considering both sides; any other opinion 
will inevitably be prejudiced. 

Much good can be effected by the removal of misunderstandings 
and prejudices; but, when we exert ourselves to promote unity, 
let us beware of forgetting the Apostle’s exhortation to gentleness. 
Otherwise we shall do more harm than good to the cause that we 
have at heart. Finally we must remember that we are ordered to 
pray as well as to work—ora et labora, and prayer comes first. It 
is the duty of every Christian to pray daily for the unity of the 
Church. 

May God have mercy on us all, on those within and those without 
the fold! My firm belief is that if a loud, unanimous prayer for 
unity arose from all our hearts, the Lord of the sheepfold would 
hear and answer it. He expects us to pray thus, for He once 
implored His heavenly Father that all men might be one. If only 
this wish were fulfilled, the miracle would be accomplished, and a 
happier day would dawn for all who are now scattered and dis- 
tressed. 
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SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


THE COCKLE AMONG THE WHEAT 
BY THE REV. J. J. HURST 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is likened to a man that sowed good seed in his 
field. But while men were asleep, his enemy came and oversowed cockle 
among the wheat.”—Matt. xiii, 24-25. 


SYNOPSIS—I. Grief and indignation of the servants on discovering a 
noxious weed in the field in which their master had sown good seed. 
The master, bent on saving the crop, restrains the zeal of his servants 
who would forthwith root out the cockle. “Let both grow till the harvest” 

II. Explanation of the parable: The Kingdom of Heaven signifies the 
kingdom of Christ’s Church on earth; the sower of the seed Christ Him- 
self; the good seed the doctrine He has taught; and the enemy, in the 
first instance, the devil. 

III. Enemies of the Church from her inception; the fearful havoc they 
have wrought to the Fold. 

IV. The World an enemy: its false maxims and bad example. The 
philosophy of worldlings: “Eat, drink ard be merry.” The necessity of 
the goods of this world to indulge sensual tastes and desires and to 
gratify ambitious yearnings. The pursuit of wealth; its attendant and 
consequent crimes. 

V. Example of worldlings; its evil effects; bad company; dangerous 
and insidious reading. The license of the press. 

VI. The spread of evil literature world-wide. The crusade against it 
in Ireland; the pledge administered to the laity in many parishes. Greater 
need for such another crusade in this country. 

VII. Another enemy—the Godless school or college. The baneful 
effect in after life of a Godless education. 

VIII. “Eugenics” in the schools; whither such instructions tend. 

IX. Why God permits such indiscriminate association of the just and 
the wicked on earth. 

X. A merciful dispensation in which we are all sharers. 


It was a source of much grief and indignation to the servants 
of the good man mentioned in this day’s Gospel to discover that in 
the field in which he had sown good seed there appeared a noxious 
weed which marred the beauty and restricted the growth of his 
wheat crop. Instead of a rich harvest of golden grain of which the 
good seed gave promise, there would be but a scanty yield to be 
gathered at considerably greater cost. Yet the attention of the 
good man is directed wholly to the saving of the crop, such as it is. 
Wherefore he forbids the servants to pull out the cockle, lest in 
doing so they should root out the wheat together with it. In the 
harvest time, when the crop can receive no further injury, he will 
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instruct the reapers to gather first the cockle to burn, but the wheat 
into his barn. 

In this parable the kingdom of heaven signifies the kingdom of 
Christ’s Church on earth; the man who sows the good seed is Christ 
Himself, Who came on earth to sow the seed of every virtue; while 
the good seed is the doctrine He has taught. But who is the enemy? 
The enemy in the first instance is the devil who goes about like a 
roaring lion seeking whom he may devour, and who makes use of 
his slaves to further his work of destruction. 

From her inception the Church has had her enemies who seized 
every opportunity and employed every means in their power to 
oversow the doctrines of her Divine Founder with the noxious 
weeds of heresy. And the evil seeds they have sown have wrought 
fearful havoc to the fold, defacing the beauty and diminishing the 
number of souls which in the time of the harvest would be ripe 
for heaven. Nor have they confined their efforts merely to the 
sowing of evil seed, but have had recourse to every artifice that 
infamy could suggest to promote its growth. When persuasion 
and menace failed them, they frequently resorted to violence and 
bloodshed to accomplish their nefarious designs. No generation 
has passed to its reward without having experienced the presence 
of the cockle; and no Catholic country has been permitted to work 
out its destiny without having suffered persecution for justice’s 
sake, or of having paid in the life-blood of its children the price 
of its adhesion to the faith. But the devil is not the only enemy, 
nor is heresy the only evil seed cast into the wheat field. 

The world is also an enemy that oversows the good seed with 
its false maxims and bad example. “For all that is in the world is 
the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, and 
the pride of life” (Ep. John ii, 16). The propensity to evil which 
man inherited from fallen parents and which found full develop- 
ment in pagan practices, as it likewise found expression in pagan 
philosophy, “Eat, drink and be merry,” is the darling motto of the 
world, which is incessantly choking the seeds of virtue and fostering 
the seeds of vice. To indulge sensual tastes and desires and to 
gratify ambitious yearnings, it is necessary to be possessed of a 
share of the world’s goods. The worldly-minded, realizing this, 
labor to acquire them, nothing scrupulous as to the means, as long 
as success attends their efforts. But there is not a more wicked 
thing than to love money, for such a one setteth his own soul for 
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sale (Ecclus. x, 10). It is, as St. Paul points out, the root of all 
evil. Theft, robbery and fraud, bribery, perjury and oppression, 
are among the crimes that commonly attend the pursuit of riches; 
while those consequent upon its possession are frequently not less 
numerous nor malignant. Even when riches are come by honestly, 
they are a menace to the possessor, because of the danger there js 
of becoming inordinately attached to them and the many fearful 
temptations to which they subject him. ‘For they that will become 
rich fall into temptations and into the snares of the devil and into 
many unprofitable and hurtful desires, which drown men into 
destruction and perdition” (St. Paul i, Tim. vi, 9). Before the 
shrine of this false and fatal idol the highest and noblest impulses 
are relinquished and virtue and salvation itself sacrificed. Such is 
the price the world exacts from its devotees. Yet the number of 
its disciples is on the increase, and the seduction takes place by the 
example it sets. 

“Woe to the world because of scandals” (Matt. xviii, 7). It is 
said that among the crimes and disorders that disgrace the Christian 
world, not one can be found that has not been propagated, sanc- 
tioned and confirmed by scandal. This assertion in its generality 
may be somewhat exaggerated, but true it is that the loss of faith 
and corruption of morals that have marked any age are attributable 
to scandal and to the influence of bad example. Bad example is 
compared to a pestilential vapor which spreads infection on every 
side, or to leprosy which, having infected one member, communi- 
cates the virus to other members till the whole body becomes a 
seething mass of corruption. There are many ways in which scandal 
is given, but the commonest and most effectual is by bad company 
and bad literature. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. How true this 
divinely inspired apothegm is the countless throngs of innocent 
souls that have suffered shipwreck can bitterly attest. The atmos- 
phere of bad company is contagious, and one cannot continue to 
live in it and escape contamination. Even the purest minds are 
insensibly infected by it and only too frequently fall victims to the 
contagion. The blush that mantled the cheek at the first immodest 
remark vanishes as the ears grow familiar to the licentious dis- 
course, and the countenance that at first frowned in reproof at the 
profane jest, gradually breaks into a smile at the foul but fecund 
wit of the jester. This is the evil of innocence and modesty, the 
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outward fences of virtue, torn away and the heart left open to the 
poisonous shafts. Aversion to such company is no longer enter- 
tained. Rather, a relish for it is engendered. The temptation to 
think and act likewise is overwhelming, and the consequence is that 
the innocence and joy of a pure mind is bartered for the guilt and 
misery of sin. If such be the influence of bad example in general, 
what must be its effect when the enemies are of one’s own household, 
where the example is absolute and authoritative and its impression 
on the young and tender mind life-long? Parents and heads of 
families, who, by their example cause the spiritual ruin of their 
children or others entrusted to them, are the Herods of innocents 
and are worse than murderers. 

But of all the evils that injure God’s Church and place in the 
hands of her enemies the most powerful and attractive means of 
propagating sin, bad literature must be reckoned the greatest. It 
is no exaggeration to say that bad literature plays a more extensive 
part in the destruction of souls than all the other agencies com- 
bined, and this is true both in the matter of faith and morals. The 
success of the so-called Reformers of the sixteenth century was due 
largely to the invention of printing of which they availed to dis- 
seminate their false principles and to enter on a campaign of 
calumny and vilification. The causes that led up to the French 
Revolution and to all its inhuman atrocities must be sought for, 
not in the recklessness of infuriated and blood-thirsty men, but in 
the reckless writings of infidel encyclopedists. A well known writer, 
himself an infidel, referring to this reign of terror, said: “Books 
have done all this.” In fact every eruption in the social or moral 
order has its most powerful ally in the license the press gives the 
crank and the libertine to circulate their inflammatory literature. 

Of the grosser publications that advocate infidelity or openly 
countenance immorality, it is not necessary to warn our Catholic 
people. They are the garbage of the purblind and the prurient. Their 
naked repulsiveness ought to be a deterrent to every one in whose 
heart there lingers a glimmering of faith or a sentiment of virtue. 
There are other publications, however, in which the purpose of the 
writer is masked in an attractive garb, while the poison is insidiously 
doled out and so honied as to be imbibed unconsciously by the 
reader. Herein the danger lies. It is amazing with what consum- 
mate skill a writer of this kind can disarm the prejudices and pre- 
occupy the minds of his readers in his favor without exciting their 
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suspicion or offending their taste. Vice is stripped of all its 
repulsiveness and sin, and garbed in all the graces that art can 
bestow. It is made to appear something to be desired. Even the 
worst human passions are pictured as mere frailties to be condoned 
rather than censured. In this tentative and fascinating way the 
writer enlists the sympathies of his readers, and thus a book that 
has won the approbation of a new list of admirers is hurried on 
from hand to hand on its mission of destruction. 

The spread of evil literature is no longer confined to certain 
classes or countries. It is world-wide. It has its promoters, agents, 
and vendors everywhere. There is at present a crusade going on in 
Ireland against this species of literature, twenty tons of which are 
dumped weekly on her virgin soil from the cesspools of the sister 
country England. The movement has crystallized into a pledge 
which is being administered in many parishes to the laity. The 
form of the pledge is as follows: “I promise, as a member of this 
parish, not to read, distribute, or in any way give countenance or 
support to papers, books, magazines, or any form of literature that 
is objectionable because of the hostility to my faith or to the lofty 
purity inculcated by the Gospel of Christ. And I furthermore 
promise to withdraw my custom from the dealers who for the sake 
of filthy lucre continue to sell those papers and periodicals which 
the voice of Catholic Ireland condemns as a menace to the purity 
and peril to the faith of her people.” Would that such another 
crusade were inaugurated in this country, the corruption and 
venality of whose press is notorious, and whose volumes of frothy 
literature is as deadly to the spiritual life as the ashes of Vesuvius 
is to the physical life. 

There is another enemy that deserves special mention. It is a 
home product of an apparently negative character, but withal a 
positive menace to right living and good citizenship. It is the God- 
less school or college. As all morality has its basis in religion, it 
is clear that a system of education in which religion is left out lacks 
the most essential element, for the experience of history amply 
testifies that all efforts to develop a truly moral character without 
a religious basis and sanction are futile. Furthermore, the failure 
to provide a religious training in the school not only leaves educa- 
tion incomplete, but in addition to the evil negative influence, such 
failure is positively injurious, as the mind of the child is thereby 
warped with prejudice against the acceptance in after-life of any 
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definite religious truths. If in the plastic period of life, when the 
mind is wax to receive and marble to retain, one gets the impression 
that religion is not of sufficient importance to occupy a place in the 
school curriculum, the natural inference is that religion can have 
no appreciable bearing on the problems of human life. 

Yet, strange as it may appear, some of the schools that have 
banned religion have provided a substitute which, under euphonious 
names, is doing more than any other single agency of modern times 
to kindle the passions and corrupt the hearts of the youth entrusted 
to them for an education. There are many things it is of no profit 
to know, says the author of the Imitation. And this is a case in 
which ignorance is bliss. The morals of the age are already too 
corrupt without making things that should not be mentioned among 
Christians a subject of free discussion among children. It does not 
require the ken of a prophet to foresee that knowledge communi- 
cated under such conditions will ripen into crime. Nay, if one may 
credit apparently well-founded reports, some itinerant preceptors 
of those subjects assert that their instructions, if otherwise un- 
profitable, will serve at least to swell the ranks of white slavery. 
“But he that shall scandalize one of these little ones that believe in 
Me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and that he were drowned in the sea” (Matt. xviii, 6). But 
what can be expected when the teachings and pleadings of the 
Church, hoary with the wisdom of ages and instinct with the spirit 
of truth, are not heard outside her pale, and when the college pro- 
fessor, whether he be a beardless boy or a pensioned dotard, has 
usurped her place as public moralist and champion of orthodoxy! 
“But woe to the world because of scandals.” 

These are but a few of the many enemies that the Christian has 
to contend against in his journey through life. When it is asked 
why God permits such indiscriminate association of the just and 
the wicked on earth, it must be remembered that the Christian, 
unlike the seed, is possessed of free will; that he is fortified with 
God’s grace to grow unto salvation, regardless of the enemies by 
which he is surrounded; and that God is faithful, who will not 
suffer one to be tempted above what he is able, but will make with 
temptation an issue, that he may be able to bear it. Merit is the 
fruit of tribulation and the reward of victory. And happy the 
soul, says the author of the Imitation, which tribulation tries, and 
temptation purifies, as gold is tried and purified in the fire. 
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Why God, who is so just and holy, permits sinners to remain on 
earth and continue to offend Him, is a wonderful manifestation of 
His mercy. He might at the first moment of revolt have avenged 
their offences, but He wills not the death of a sinner, but that he 
be converted and live. Hence He affords them the time and oppor- 
tunity of returning to Him. Even as the owner of the field allowed 
the cockle to grow till the harvest, so does God often permit sinners 
to reach an advanced age, that even at the eleventh hour they may 
have recourse to His grace. But there is a limit to the forbearance 
of divine Providence, after which it is no longer a time of grace or 
mercy, but of judgment, when those who continued to abuse the 
grace and to despise the richness of the goodness of God must suffer 
the chastisements their sins deserve. 

In God’s merciful dispensation we are all, to a greater or less 
degree, sharers. “If Thou, Lord, will mark iniquities, Lord, who 
shall stand it.” Wherefore with greater reason should we be 
tolerant of sinners, and not act like the servants who were so eager 
to pull out the cockle from the wheat. We are taught to hate error 
and iniquity, but to pity and pray for their slaves, remembering that 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that doeth penance, more than 
the ninety-nine just who need not penance. 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


ON THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took and sowed in his field: which is the least, indeed, of all seeds; but when 
it is grown up, it is greater than all herbs, so that the birds of the aif come 
and dwell in the branches thereof.”—Matt. xiii, 31, 32. 


SYNOPSIS.—You are familiar with the application of the parable of the 
mustard sced to the marvelous growth of the Catholic Church. There- 
fore, to-day, I shall not enlarge upon this, but take occasion to speak to 
you of the Church herself. 

We are proud of the name of Catholic—yet it may be we do not always 
realize to the full all that our Catholic privileges involve; we may forget 
some of the characteristics that make Catholicism so utterly different 
from Protestantism. There is danger, especially in a Protestant country, 
of taking a somewhat Protestant, or un-Catholic view of our religion; 
the people catch a mild form of some prevalent epidemic. I will draw 
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out one or two of the essential differences between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. But first, we will see what is common ground—not speak- 
ing here of those who, alas, have given up the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. 

Christians in general believe in the Incarnation of the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, and in the Redemption. But the Protestant holds 
that when Christ said, “It is finished,” that was the end of His visible, 
personal work upon earth. He is in Heaven; not any more upon earth. 
We must hold Christ by faith: Catholicism is the worship of a system. 
When these people know something of Catholicism, they are puzzled to 
find that the most loyal adherents of this “system” are also the greatest 
lovers of God and Jesus, e. g., the great Catholic Saints. Catholics ap- 
proach the Church’s Sacraments and kneel for her blessing as if it were 
Christ before whom they kneel. In His words is the solution of what 
puzzles Protestants, viz.: Catholics see and recognize Christ in His 
Church. It is the belief of Catholics that Christ's presence and work, 
His teaching and Redemption did not cease with Calvary: that, in a true 
sense, His death was a new beginning; the inauguration of a new life 
that He would live; His life in the Church Catholic. Not His Eucharistic 
life, but another manner of life in which He truly lives amongst us now. 

He said to the Apostle: “Behold, I am with you all days,” etc. “He 
that heareth you, heareth Me,” etc., etc. This shows at least the divine 
authority of the Church. But there is more: the Church is more than 
Christ’s representative and spouse. According to the teaching of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, Colossians, and Ephesians, she is Christ’s own (mys- 
tical) Body, of which He is the Head: 1. St. Paul makes Christ and His 
Church not two, but one. Therefore, when the Church speaks, Christ 
speaks; when she baptises, etc., etc., Christ baptises, etc.; and His work 
is still carried on personally and in a true sense visibly. 

This surely throws great light on the true nature of the Church and 
upon our position as Catholics. Now we see why the love of God, of 
Jesus, of the Church, are all one to Catholics. Have, then, a great and 
exalted idea of the Church: see Jesus Christ in Her. When Catholics 
criticise the action of the Church; are half-hearted in following Her 
lead, etc., worse still, when they neglect Mass and the Sacraments—it is 
a sign that the low, un-Catholic view of Christ's Religion has begun to 
infect them. Let nothing lessen your loyalty to your Mother the Church, 
who is also, spiritually, Christ’s Body, giving you the life of grace that 
she draws from Him, her Head. 


You are all familiar, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, with the 
application which is commonly made of our divine Lord’s words 
in the Gospel of to-day, concerning the mustard seed, to the holy 
Catholic Church, which, from such small beginnings, has spread 
over the earth, and gives shelter to the nations of the world, repre- 
sented in the Parable by the birds of the air who come and dwell 
in the branches of the mustard tree. I shall not dwell to-day upon 
this application, but shall take occasion from the Gospel to speak 
to you of what it puts before us in symbol—the holy Church to 
which by God’s mercy we belong. 

We are proud of the name of Catholic which we bear; not, in- 
deed, as taking any credit to ourselves for what is God’s free and 
undeserved gift to us, but rejoicing, nevertheless, in the great 
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privileges that are ours as members of the one true Church of 
Jesus Christ. 


Yet, proud and happy as we are when we think of our Catholic 
privileges, it may be that we do not always realize to the full all 
that they involve; it may happen that we lose sight of or forget 
some of the characteristics of the Catholic Church which make 
our religion so utterly different from any other religion that claims 
the name of Christian. 


Do not be surprised, my dear brethren, and do not be hurt, when 
I say that there is considerable danger, especially in a Protestant 
country, that we Catholics may take a somewhat Protestant, a 
somewhat un-Catholic view of our religion, unless we are careful 
to recall from time to time some of the essential characteristics of 
the Church of Christ as Christ made it. 


Far be it from me to accuse any of you of being Protestant in 
your ideas, that is, of consciously adopting an un-Catholic view of 
the Church. I should consider such an accusation both unjust and 
uncalled for; but, just as we hear sometimes of people catching a 
mild and minor form of some prevalent epidemic, so it is possible 
for Catholics, living in an atmosphere tainted with Protestant 
notions, to catch a mild form of the disease of Protestantism—not 
enough to deprive them of the faith or of the life of grace, yet 
debilitating, weakening, interfering with that full, vigorous Catholic 
life which it should be our desire to see always flourishing among us. 


How this can be you will best see if I draw out one or two of the 
essential differences between the Protestant and the Catholic notions 
of the religion which Christ established upon earth. 


Now, before we come to the differences, there is a good deal of 
ground common to Catholics, and to at any rate a good number 
of the non-Catholics of this country. 

I am well aware of the fact, and it is a sad fact, that numbers 
of Protestants are fast losing faith in fundamental doctrines like 
that of the blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, the divinity of our 
blessed Lord, and His redemption of mankind. But of those people 
I do not wish to speak now. I speak only of those Protestants who 
still hold fast to the great truths I have mentioned, and who there- 
fore agree with us to that extent. 


Christians, then, in general believe that almighty God sent His 
only-begotten Son, the Second Person of the adorable Trinity, to 
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save the world lost by sin. They believe that the Son of God took 
from His blessed Virgin Mother a human nature like ours to be 
the instrument of our redemption. They believe that this sacred 
human nature is united for ever to the Divine Personality of the 
Word, so that in a human nature God Himself lived and suffered 
and died; that with a human voice He spoke and revealed the 
Truth, that His human hands were raised to bless, that a human 
heart loved and agonised, and that these hands and heart and voice 
were the heart and hand and voice of very God Himself. 

But now comes the parting of the ways. Here Protestant and 
Catholic part company. For the Protestant holds that when Jesus 
Christ said upon the Cross: “It is finished,” that was the end of 
His visible, personal work upon earth. He is gone to heaven. 
There we may hope to meet Him again some day. But in the mean- 
time He is not on earth; He is in the land that is afar off. Re- 
ligion, true religion, consists in faith in Him, in personal union 
with Him by faith and prayer and love. Here on earth He is not 
to be found. Only by raising our hearts and minds above can we 
reach Him. Certainly no Church, no priest, no Sacrament is 
necessary as a medium between the soul and Jesus Christ. It is 
convenient, for the sake of order and of mutual help, that Chris- 
tians should form themselves into bodies, into congregations or 
churches—but this is not essential to true Christianity. Such is the 
Protestant idea; and they find great fault with Catholicism because, 
they say, it is the worship of a system; and we ought to worship, 
not a system, but a Person—Jesus Christ. They say that belief in 
a Church, as Catholics hold it, interferes with the soul’s coming to 
God. 

When these good people come to know Catholics, when they 
have seen something of Catholic life, especially if they have some 
acquaintance with the lives of Catholic saints, they are apt to be 
greatly puzzled. 

To their surprise they find that no one on earth has ever had so 
great, so true, so enthusiastic a personal devotion to Jesus Christ, 
or so heroic a love of God as Catholics—the very people whom 
they accuse of being worshippers of a system which gets in the 
way between God and the soul! 

And together with this love of God, and personal union with 
Jesus Christ, they find in Catholics a deep enthusiastic devotion to 
their Church; a devotion so great that numbers of Catholics have 
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suffered and died to uphold the Church as willingly as they have 
suffered and died for their faith in Jesus. St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury died to uphold the rights of the Church. Blessed John Fisher, 
blessed Thomas More, and a host of others have died to uphold the 
rights of the Pope; yet they were all, as we know from their 
writings and the records of their deaths, most devout lovers of 
Jesus. 

Who loved our blessed Lord better than the great St. Teresa? 
Yet she declared that she would willingly die for a rubric of the 
Church. What body of Christians has ever produced such lovers 
of God and of Jesus as were St. Gertrude, St. Bernard, St. Francis, 
St. Philip Neri, St. Ignatius of Loyola, and hundreds of others, 
all saints of the Catholic Church. And yet who were more devoted 
to the Church herself than these lovers of Jesus? And the Church 
is always bringing forth saints, like the blessed Curé of Ars in our 
own days, and others whose names will be before long enrolled in 
the catalogue of God’s blessed ones; and they are all lovers of 
Jesus, all living lives in union with Him; and yet all, as the Protes- 
tants would say, “worshipers of a system,” all enthusiastic lovers 
of the Catholic Church. And we can say the same of those number- 
less thousands of Catholics of all times to whom the love of Jesus 
is as the very breath of their souls, and who are all at the same 
time faithful and devoted lovers and servants of the Church. To 
them all, the holy Church is their dear Mother. They venerate the 
slightest thing that has her blessing upon it. They listen to and 
obey with docile willingness her every word. They venerate her 
bishops and priests with a deep veneration, though these are but 
men of flesh and blood, like themselves, with many human imper- 
fections. They will hesitate, as St. Jerome long ago declared he 
would hesitate, and fear to criticise or find fault with God’s anointed 
ministers. They approach the Church’s Sacraments and kneel for 
her blessing as if it were Jesus Christ Himself before whom they 
kneel. 

Brethren, in those last words is the solution of the puzzle that 
Protestants find in the Catholic religion. This explains why the 
greatest lovers of Jesus that the world has ever known, the greatest 
believers in all that Protestants can say about the necessity of per- 
sonal union with God, are at the same time the very people who 
believe in most firmly, and are most enthusiastically devoted to a 
system—the Catholic system, the Church of Jesus Christ. 
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And the solution of the Protestant’s puzzle is this: that Catholics 
see and recognize Jesus Christ im His Church. 

For it is the belief of Catholics, a belief that rests upon the words 
of Jesus Himself and His own Apostles, that His Presence and His 
work, His teaching and His Redemption did not cease with His last 
breath on Calvary. His death was an end in one sense—in the sense 
that there He finished and completed the act by which He purchased 
to Himself His Church to be His immaculate Bride: but in another 
and true sense that death was a new beginning, the inauguration of 
a new life that He would live upon earth till the end of time— 
His life in the Church, in whom He truly loves and speaks and acts. 

Brethren, I am not speaking now of the Eucharistic life of our 
divine Lord truly present upon our altar. I speak of another 
manner in which He truly lives and moves among men on this 
earth of ours. 

When our divine Lord commanded His Apostles, and in them 
their successors, to preach the Gospel to every creature, He de- 
clared, “Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world.” To them also He said, “He that heareth you, 
heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me.” And of a 
man who should refuse to hear the Church He said, “Let him be 
to thee as a heathen and a publican.” Now this is enough to show 
that the Church has an authority that is from Christ Himself. 

But there is more than this. The Church is more than a divine 
institution having divine delegated authority: she is this; but she 
is more. 

She is more, even, than Christ’s representative and vice-regent. 
She is both; but she is more. She is His Spouse and holy Bride; 
but she is even more. 

Listen to the words of St. Paul to the Corinthians: “As the body 
is one and hath many members; and all the members of the body, 
whereas they are many, yet are one body, so also is Christ.” And 
to the Colossians: “Christ is the Head of the Body, the Church.” 
Once more, to the Ephesians: “He gave some Apostles, and some 
prophets, and others some pastors and doctors, for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
Body of Christ.” 

Here, then, the Apostle makes Jesus Christ and His Church not 
two, but one: “As the body hath many members, so also is”—not 
merely the Church—but “so also is Christ.” Thus we, as members 
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of the Church Catholic, are one with Christ and the Church, as 
His own mystical Body is one with Him. 

When, then, the Church speaks, Christ speaks; when she offers 
sacrifice, Christ offers sacrifice; when she baptises, or confirms, or 
pardons sin, Christ it is who, in her and by her, baptises, and con- 
firms, and pardons. Thus Jesus Christ lives, acts and speaks here 
below in His own mystic Body, which we can see, and feel, and 
hear, and His work is still carried on personally, and in a true sense 
even visibly. 

Brethren, surely this revealed truth throws great light upon the 
nature of the Church, and upon our position as Catholics. Is it 
not a truth that we are apt to forget? May it not happen that 
sometimes we look upon the Church merely as an institution—a 
great, a divine institution, yet not as, in a true sense, carrying on 
upon earth the life and work of Christ, a continuation, in mystic 
yet real fashion, of the Incarnation itself among us? 

Now, dear brethren, we can see why love of God, love of Jesus, 
and love of the Church are all one to the true Catholic. Now we 
have solved the puzzle of the Protestant who thinks that love of 
“a system” must keep men from Christ. We must never forget 
this grand truth of the oneness, the identity of the Church with 
Jesus Christ as His mystical Body. 

Have, then, a great, an exalted idea of the Church! See Jesus 
Christ Himself in her; in her every act, her every word. When 
Catholics criticise the action of the Church, when they are half- 
hearted in following her lead; when they take but little interest in 
her manifold works of charity and religion, and grudgingly give 
their support to these objects; worse still, when they neglect Holy 
Mass and the Sacraments, is it not a sign that a low view of the 
Church has infected them, the un-Catholic view of which I spoke 
at the beginning of my sermon? 

Let not the reproach be levelled against you that you have acted 
in any of these ways; that you have a poor idea of the Church 
and of your position as Catholics, members of the Body of Christ. 
Let nothing on earth, nothing whatever, lessen your devoted loyalty 
and unquestioning obedience to her who is your true spiritual 
Mother, who in Christ has brought you forth to God, who is 
spiritually His own Body, giving to you the life of grace that she 
draws from Him, her Head. 





—— Pr CE 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
THE SIN OF GLUTTONY 
BY THE REV. WM. P. BARR, C.M. 


“I chastise my body, and bring it into subjection; lest, perhaps, when I have 
preached to others I myself should become a castaway.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—By the virtue of hope we are obliged to trust 
that God will give us eternal life and the means necessary to attain it. 
Nevertheless this hope does not preclude a certain fear of our own 
failure to correspond with grace. In order that our hope be well 
grounded we must strike at the root of sin—our bodies. Now one of 
the most ordinary as well as most powerful enemies of our soul is to 
be found in that appetite for food and drink, which though natural and 
in itself good, is too often persuaded to transgress lawful bounds. The 
first step, therefore, in the Christian’s conquest of the body must be a 
war against the sins of gluttony. 

I. Nature of this sin—It is sometimes falsely imagined that gluttony 
signifies nothing more than eating or drinking to such an extent as to 
impair one’s bodily health. This, however, is a mistake. For every 
inordinate indulgence in the pleasure derived from food or drink 1s 
gluttony, even though it does not issue in the impairment of bodily 
health. It is gluttony (a) to allow the thoughts of one’s food or drink 
to so engross the mind as to interfere with the more serious affairs of 
life; (b) to be over-solicitous about the manner in which one’s food is 
prepared, (c) to anticipate the time for meals without some reason or 
indulge too frequently between meals. This form of gluttony is found 
more frequently in children, 

II, The sin of gluttony is a grave or mortal sin:—(a) When one by 
intemperance in eating and drinking is led to violate a grave precept of 
God or Holy Church, as eating meat on abstinence day or by failing to 
keep fast day without a reasonable excuse. (b) When one indulges his 
appetite in such a way as to violate the rights of others, as a father who, 
though not a drunkard, spends a great part of his evening in drink, 
thereby causing his family to be deprived of those comforts they have 
a right to enjoy. (c) When one by intemperance impairs in a serious 
way his bodily health or deprives himself of the use of words. 

Conclusion—By exhortation to practice mortification in regard to 
food and drink during the Holy Season in order that all danger of the 
sin of gluttony may be removed as far as possible. 


The concluding words of the Gospel you have just heard are 
calculated to strike terror into the soul. They bring us face to face 
with the great mystery of predestination, a mystery concerning 
which we fain would know much, yet in reality know so little. Will 
I be saved? Will I be numbered among those who see God, or 
will I be cast out forever from His entrancing Presence? Who 
has not felt the temptation to speculate on these questions? - Never- 
theless we know full well that mere speculation is vain; for in the 
end the answer rests with ourselves. The Church teaches us that 
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we are free moral agents; she teaches us, moreover, that God will 
condemn no one who rightly uses his free will. If we are saved 
it will be because we have corresponded with God’s grace; if we 
are damned it will be because we have, by sin, abused the gift 
of free will. 

By the virtue of hope we are prompted to trust that God will 
furnish us with the means to attain our eternal destiny; this virtue, 
however, does not preclude a certain fear of our improper corre- 
spondence with God’s gracious assistance; rather we should say 
an element of fear is a necessary condition thereof, since it com- 
pels us to undertake the task of self-discipline, without which hope 
degenerates into vain presumption. 

If ever anyone possessed certain marks of predestination it was 
St. Paul. His conversion was the effect of a very special grace; 
he was chosen for an extraordinary mission—to bear the name of 
Christ before the Gentiles. Consumed with zeal he deemed no 
labor too arduous, no peril too great, provided only Christ were 
preached. He himself describes in eloquent terms what things God 
caused him to suffer for His name’s sake. Surely there must have 
gone with such heroic surrender to grace a conviction that he was 
destined to receive “the crown of Life.” But despite his divine 
election and his rapt vision of the third heaven he was yet fearful 
lest having preached salvation to others he himself should become 
a castaway. 

Now what effect did this fear produce in St. Paul? It led him 
to strike at the root of sin—his body. He knew the force of con- 
cupiscence, and in order to restrain its evil tendencies he chastised 
his body to bring it under subjection. Such, too, my dear brethren, 
must be the character of our trust in God’s grace. It should move 
us to enter into that struggle which the Apostle describes in to-day’s 
lesson—a struggle wherein victory means everlasting life, and defeat 
means eternal separation from God. 

To-day holy Church begins her remote preparation for the hal- 
lowed season of Lent. In accordance with her traditions she will 
prescribe that fast which she regards as one of her most sacred 
institutions. And why? Because it keeps before our minds the 
fundamental truth that unless our appetite is repressed our animal 
nature will assert itself and gain the mastery over our whole being. 
Philosophers would have us believe that the instincts of our nature 
all tend upwards; in proof whereof they allege the progress of the 
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race from a state of brute nature to its present civilization. Though 
refusing to grant their argument, we will admit a latent craving 
for higher things. All of us, at times, feel the force of St. Augus- 
tine’s cry: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts 
are restless till they rest in Thee!” Still the truth is forced upon us 
by daily experience that there are likewise in our nature, gross, 
animal instincts spontaneously asserting themselves, which, unless 
we check, will inevitably drag us down to the level of the beast. 

Now, among the many low tendencies which we share in com- 
mon with the brute creation, none, perhaps, is so urgent, so 
domineering, so insatiable as the instinct of hunger, the craving for 
food and drink. Hence it is just here precisely that Christian 
mortification must begin if it is to be anything worth. Wisely, there- 
fore, does holy Church legislate for the Lenten fast; wisely does 
she set up her standard against that most ancient form of idolatry, 
abominable as it is ancient, the making a god of the belly. In keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Lenten season, and in order to draw 
profit to our souls, as well, let us direct our attention to a scrutiny 
of the sin of gluttony. 

Gluttony is defined by St. Thomas as an inordinate indulgence 
in the pleasure derived from eating and drinking. It has its root 
in an instinct of self-preservation which is implanted in us by the 
Creator, and which, in consequence, is essentially good. Man is 
obliged by the law of nature and by the divine positive law as well, 
to preserve the life of which he is not sole or supreme master; and 
as it would be a grave violation of this law to take one’s own life, 
so would it be equally grave to place with deliberate intention any 
act tending indirectly to destroy or to notably shorten it. And 
sincé man is not a pure spirit, but is composed of a rational soul 
and an organism subject to decay, it follows that unless he build up 
by nurture his diminished vital power, death must inevitably ensue. 
Therefore to partake of a certain amount of food and drink is not 
only lawful but is likewise a sacred duty imposed by God Himself. 

Moreover, since an all-wise Creator has endowed us with a sense 
of taste; since He has given to the food and drink of which we 
partake a certain savour or relish; and since He has done this to 
the end that man might the more readily discharge his obligation 
of preserving his life, it follows evidently that one may legitimately 
enjoy the pleasure derived from eating and drinking. To affirm 
the contrary were tantamount to accusing God of exposing the 
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whole human race to the danger, nay, humanly speaking, the 
necessity, of sinning, an accusation as absurd as it is blasphemous, 

But here as with the other appetites when reason ceases to be 
the guide, when the pleasure of eating and drinking is sought for its 
own sake and is made an end in itself; when, to use the forcible 
language of the Apostle, one begins “to make a god of his belly,” 
at that point the appetite degenerates into gluttony and we sur- 
render to one of the seven deadly sins. Nor is this simply a con- 
clusion of rational philosophy; it is a truth supported by the au- 
thority of holy Church who has condemned the proposition affirm- 
ing that to seek the pleasure derived from eating and drinking for 
its own sake is not sinful. 

Now of course few men—unless they are confirmed Epicureans— 
will be ready to admit that they seek the pleasure for its own sake; 
and it is a notorious fact that while men and women readily confess 
to sins of a spiritual character, they refuse to admit to themselves, 
much less to others, that they ever fall into the base sin of gluttony. 
But, alas! here as elsewhere man is subject to delusion, and if their 
motives were analized it would be found that very many persons, 
sometimes even those making pretense of great spiritual attain- 
ments, really do surrender to this base sin. 

The delusion arises from an erroneous belief that the sin of 
gluttony is committed only when one eats and drinks to excess 
and to such extent as to impair one’s bodily health. Now I readily 
admit that this is the gravest form of the sin; but I feel in duty 
bound to impress upon you that one can fail, and sometimes gravely, 
in a variety of other ways. For instance, it is gluttony to allow 
the thought of one’s food and drink to so engross the mind as to 
interfere with the more serious affairs of life. It might seem at 
first that this is an impossible case; but if “from the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,” are we not forced to believe 
that men and women whose conversational power seems limited 
to the discussion of their meals and who on this topic wax really 
eloquent, regard food and drink as the supreme concern of life? 

Again one may commit the sin of gluttony by anticipating, with- 
out necessity, the time of repast, or by frequently indulging in food 
or drink between meals. This form of gluttony is peculiar to 
children, though I may add in passing, that children of a larger 
growth are not entirely exempt therefrom. This consideration is 
of far more importance than one might at first imagine. In the 
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child habits are in process of formation; and it is the solemn duty 
of parents to give these habits the right bent and direction. The 
child that is never taught the lesson of self-restraint, but is per- 
mitted to indulge its appetite whenever and: wherever it please, 
‘ will contract a habit of intemperance that in after-life will prove 
disastrous. Parents sometimes wonder how and where their sons 
contracted the terrible habit of drink. They say confidently that 
it was never at home. But are they quite sure? It may be that 
intoxicating liquor never entered the home. But let them remem- 
ber that the drink habit is only a particular manifestation of the 
general habit of intemperance, and their children not having learned 
the lesson of temperance, required only an occasion, an occasion, 
alas! that only too frequently presents itself, and then follows the 
awful fall. It would indeed be criminal for parents out of a spirit 
of parsimony to deny their little ones necessary nurture, but it is 
far more criminal to foster the habit of intemperance. And I will 
add that when you deny their reasonable cravings, let them know 
why; again and again impress upon their young minds that you are 
consulting for their future welfare. Point out to them the disas- 
trous consequences that follow from intemperance, and I assure 
you that this lesson taught them in youth will be among the most 
precious legacies you could bequeath to them. 

Now, I need scarcely remark that these forms of gluttony are 
not ordinarily more than light or venial sins; it remains, therefore, 
to determine when a sin of gluttony is mortal. Theologians set 
forth three cases. First, when one, by intemperance in eating or 
drinking, comes to violate a grave precept of God or of His Church. 
In virtue of that legislative power invested in her by her Divine 
Founder, Jesus Christ, the Catholic Church has enacted a law 
imposing on all her subjects the study of abstaining from flesh meat 
and of fasting on certain days and seasons of the year. And this 
law obliges in conscience and under pain of mortal sin. Whosoever 
therefore sacrifices this law to his appetite is guilty of a grave de- 
ordination, since he sacrifices the higher spiritual interest of his soul 
to his carnal appetite. Whence it follows that he is guilty not only 
of the sin of disobedience, but also of the additional sin of gluttony. 

The second case is where one indulges his appetite to such an 
extent as to infringe the rights of others. We hear a great deal 
nowadays of the high cost of living, but it has been well said that 
we might profitably turn our attention to the cost of high living. 
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And while extravagance in regard to the table is only a particular 
phase of the general vice, it is a notorious fact that very many 
people are living beyond their means. And what is the result? 
One of two things: if the man is honest he will live from hand to 
mouth and contract unnecessary debts in the hope, of course, of 
meeting them in the future. Then, when sickness or old age over. 
takes him, he leaves his wife and family all unprovided for, per- 
haps hampered with heavy debts. You can not deny that this isa 
familiar case. Or if the man be dishonest he will seek to meet the 
demands of his extravagance by gambling with the little income 
that is his, and when this fails, as it nearly always does, he has 
recourse to open dishonesty. What is the meaning of so many 
cases of embezzlement and defalcation, of which each day’s paper 
furnishes an example? The trial nearly always reveals the story 
of a man living beyond his means. 

The third case is when a man by his intemperance seriously 
impairs his bodily health or impedes the use of reason. This brings 
me to a point whereon I fain would dwell at greater length did the 
scope of this sermon permit, because it is the most ordinary, the 
most grave, the most disastrous form of intemperance—I allude 
to the excessive use of intoxicating beverages, or in plain language, 
drunkenness. In quality both of Catholic priest and American 
citizen, I see the dire consequences with which this terrible habit 
is always fraught; as priest I see the gates of hell yawning wide 
open to swallow down teeming millions of intemperate souls, souls 
crimsoned by the redeeming Blood of Jesus Christ, souls destined 
to glorify God forever in heaven did they not fall victims to the 
demon of liquor. As an American I can not but cherish with live- 
liest interest the welfare of our glorious country, yet I behold in 
this accursed vice of drunkenness, as it were a monster, gnawing 
at her very vitals and threatening her ultimate ruin. History all 
too truly bears witness to the fact that the decay of dynasties and 
empires has ever been ushered in by moral corruption, which in 
turn invariably has been the result of vicious intemperance. 

But how direful are the effects of this sin upon the souls of its 
victims! The essential malice of drunkenness lies in the opposition 
it bears to the Triune Godhead, to God the Father as Creator, to 
God the Son as Redeemer, to God the Holy Ghost as Sanctifier of 
souls. It is quite true, every sin a man commits tends, in varying 
degree of gravity, to outrage the most Holy Trinity; but the sin 
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of drunkenness offers a peculiar affront to God, wholly unlike that 
of any other sin, in that it snatches the soul from out the scope 
of the operation of grace, by robbing its victim of reason and free 
will, and renders futile the saving merits of Christ’s passion. The 
drunken person can do nothing toward his repentance; more, he 
has effected—with utter reverence we say it—that God Himself can 
not aid him. God the Father looking upon such a soul views His 
image and likeness temporarily obliterated; God the Son views the 
humanity He deigned to assume “for us men and our salvation” 
degraded, His precious Blood trampled upon; God the Holy Ghost 
views the staggering body once His living tabernacle, now the abode 
of foulest demons. Behold to what lengths the sin of intemperance 
can run! Behold what a hellish monster lurks in the innocent 
dram of rum or the goblet of sparkling wine. Manifestly of all 
the sins of intemperance, the drinking to intoxication is the most 
grave, the most to be abhorred and shunned. St. Peter assures us 
that “the devil goes about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour,” but nowhere, doubtless, does he more surely secure his prey 
than by the lure of intoxicating beverages. 

And so I would urge on men in particular this species of penance 
for the Lenten season, namely, to abstain from all intoxicants in 
honor of that torment of thirst which Christ endured on the Cross, 
a torment so extreme that it wrung from Him Who was supreme 
patience the piteous cry: “I thirst!” Men often allege, and truly, 
that the exhausting nature of their daily work quite forbids their 
keeping the Lenten fast; but who will say that his labor requires 
his use of intoxicants. Indeed nowadays many firms and railroads 
rule that their employees refrain from liquor of every sort. And 
it may be that such a resolution, taken for the Lenten time only, 
may endure; perhaps even strengthen into a habit that may prove 
one of life’s best blessings as well by the power it gives the indi- 
vidual over himself as by the good example rendered the neighbor. 
There is a strong movement, to-day, in our country, against the 
curse of intemperance, and Catholics should have themselves well 
to the front in the enterprise. A sane and sensible trend against 
intemperance certainly should form a part of every lay apostolate. 
For if we owe a duty to ourselves in point of temperate living, no 
less do we owe it to our neighbor, whom we are bidden to love as 
ourselves. In conclusion, then, I would call upon you in the name 
of all that is most holy and sacred, in the name of Church and 
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country and of all that both the one and the other stand for, | 
would call upon you as Catholic American citizens to use all the 
strength and influence that God has given you to shun in your own 
lives and to destroy from off the face of the earth the accursed 
demon of intemperance. 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
THE QUICKENING OF THE SEED OF TRUTH 
BY DOM ANSELM PARKER, 0.S.B., M.A. 


“Take heed how ye hear.”—Luke viii, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Sower of Truth speaks in a parable; why?—Learn best by 
consideration of: I. Nature’s ways, and the parable in all the circum- 
stances of its telling. II. Its application seen in the crowd Our Lord is 
addressing—the same crowd later and their attitude—‘many disciples” 
and Simon Peter. III. Its application in this parish to-day. Jesus sows 
earnestly, continually, the living truth, in living hearts, which may reject 
it. He finds (a)the hardened, and the hardening, heart; (b) frivolous 
and insincere; (c) naturally active, led away by cares, riches, pleasures. 
Importance, then, of taking heed. 


We have just listened to a parable once uttered by the Eternal 
Word of God, come forth from the bosom of the Father to sow 
and to reap in the hearts of men, and recorded later in Holy Writ by 
direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and again to-day repeated 
by the Church, the Living Voice of God. He who speaks this 
parable is the Searcher into the depths of the human heart. He 
knows the intellectual capacity, great or small, of each one, his 
intimate dispositions of soul, good or bad. He teaches not by the 
fantastic story of the Hindoo, nor by the dialogue and fable of the 
Greek or Roman, but by the method of God’s prophet of old among 
the chosen people, by the parable—a method suitable for the varying 
temperaments of all times and nations and individual souls—a form 
of instruction which He alone, the Perfect Teacher, has brought to 
perfection. The parable both veils and illuminates the truth. The 
truth must be concealed from some, for He wills not to expose its 
sacredness to indifference and contempt, nor to add the responsi- 
bility of greater knowledge for the ill-disposed ; and He who divines 
our human weaknesses would not dazzle by excess of light but 
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tempers it so much as each can bear. The sublimest truth is thus 
veiled under the simplest form. And yet He truly illuminates. He 
interests, He attracts by what is easy of apprehension, by what is 
homely. In this parable He gives an object lesson from nature 
and her powers, a lesson the child can hear and, going home, lisp to 
its companions, and the man can receive and ponder, and he of 
great ability and sincere good-will find a source of abundant 
illumination. A parable has a sacramental character. The wash- 
ing with the baptismal water denotes and effects the inward purifi- 
cation of the soul, and again the outward species in the Holy 
Eucharist symbolizes the Bread of Life for the soul, so the visible, 
tangible picture of the parable draws on the good and honest heart 
to its invisible, supernatural meaning. The parable is itself seed, 
meant to germinate and fructify in the mind and heart. We must, 
then, first take in with care the outward symbol, then ask with 
earnestness the Divine Sower of the truth, as St. Mark (4-10) 
tells us the Apostles asked Him in private afterwards, that we may 
grasp its inner meaning. 

We shall learn best if we consider three things in due order. If, 
first, we picture the scene that day, the object lesson Jesus proposes, 
remembering that each word He spoke was addressed to you and 
me. If, next, we fix our attention on that crowd to which He spoke, 
for in them, as in so many different kinds of soil, we shall find the 
first and easy application of the parable, remembering that the 
Gospel characters in their historical setting are themselves an object 
lesson for us now. Thus, in the third place, we shall then under- 
stand the mutual relations which to-day exist between ourselves 
and our Lord who, unseen, sows the invisible word of truth in our 
hearts, and looks for the fruit of virtue. 

I. Imagine, then, yourselves seated among that crowd of Gali- 
lean folk, hard by the shore of the Lake of Genezareth. St. Mark 
tells us (iv, 1) that Jesus was seated in the boat of Peter. Listen 
to His voice ringing loud and clear, in accents of authority, yet of 
tenderness, accompanied by the gentle ripple of the waves. Take 
heed of His gestures, take heed of His words. He directs your 
attention to the features of the surrounding country. Nature sug- 
gests a most important lesson. “Hear ye: Behold, the sower went 
forth to sow” (Mark iv, 3). Perhaps—we can but surmise—a 
sower was actually then engaged in his toil, casting with his hands 
the precious burthen of his seed. With diligence he works, for he 
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is sowing in hope. It is a very luxuriant soil, that land near the 
Sea of Galilee. The sower will expect much fruit; but alas, his 
hope will not be unmixed with disappointment. The seed in truth 
is good; the soil in truth is good. How marvellous a grain of 
wheat, how wonderful its potentialities! No human agency can 
make a seed; the great inventive powers of modern science can but 
combine, direct and concentrate the powerful forces of nature. A 
seed is God-given. It is the centre and the source of life. It may 
develop, increase and multiply. But this will only be if in accord- 
ance with the laws of God’s creation it is received in the kindly 
earth and, warmed by the sun’s rays, bedewed by the heaven’s rains, 
takes to itself the properties of the soil. The soil, too, is made by 
God. It must actively co-operate, giving of its goodness for the 
quickening of the seed unto fruit. The sower, by his labor uniting 
the seed and soil, thus provides the necessary conditions. Our Lord 
asks you to notice the scattering of the seed. It does not all fall 
on like ground. Travelers have described the different features 
of the country-side where Jesus sat and taught.* Over there, 
winding down the gentle slope toward the lake, is the narrow path- 
way, separated neither by hedge nor ditch from the far stretching 
field. It is trodden down by horses, mules and human feet. Some 
seed falls there. No hope for this. It enters not the hardened 
soil; and there are, too, flocks of birds, some wheeling round in 
expectation, some actually devouring the fallen grain. Again other 
seed falls—and you will observe the progress of the parable—on 
what at first seems good soil; but only for a time has the sower 
promise from this. For here and there you notice along the un- 
dulating slope large irregular slabs of rock protruding through the 
ground. Do not these indicate that there are others just hidden 
elsewhere beneath? Rocky places just covered with a thin veneer 
of mould? On these the seed is scattered, and with the first rays 
of the sun the blade will shoot forth with promise; but soon, 
scorched, it will wither away, for its roots lack depth. And, once 
again, other seed is scattered on luxuriant soil which should prove 
prolific in harvest-time. But, alas! other growth is mingled there— 
the roots of those large thorn-bushes—the nabk—that spring up 
great as fruit-trees in that Galilean land. The grain will grow, the 
blade will even sprout, but the corn will never arrive at maturity. 


* Cp. Thomson, “The Land and the Book,” vol. I, p. 115. 
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Hopes long entertained will be frustrated. For thistles, thorns and 
briars will choke it. And thus, in all, the sower expends much 
labor quite in vain: his precious seed is lost, some devoured, some 
withered away, some choked. But the rest, a large quantity he 
would fain hope, will yield a harvest, here a small return, there 
twice as much, occasionally an ear teeming with abundance— 
waving masses of mellow grain, to be gathered into his garner. 

II. Such is our Lord’s parable, an object lesson from nature we 
can all take in. I have asked you to take heed of His words, to 
mark His sacred Hand pointing out the features of the scene. Now 
fet us consider more deeply the inner meaning of the parable. Our 
Lord was that day sowing—sowing the seeds of truth in that varied 
multitude. Study what you know of them. Study them from the 
standpoint of our Lord. By this will be found more easily the 
significance of the parable—an application easy to observe in the 
history of the souls of our fellow-men. Among them the Prophet 
from Nazareth was already well known. For the centre of His 
ministry He had chosen that populous Capharnaum—a great trading 
centre of the Holy Land—the Gate of Palestine, through which 
passed continually the caravans from north and south, a city sur- 
rounded by the most luxuriant of districts far and near, marked 
with flourishing townships and hamlets, dotted with frequent farms 
and homesteads, inhabited by rustic laborers, by fishermen whose 
white sailing vessels stood as reflecting jewels on the placid lake. 
“A very great multitude,” says St. Luke, “followed Him.” At this 
time, the second period of our Lord’s ministry, when He began to 
veil the truth in parables, that crowd was formed of very different 
characters: Pharisees eager to entrap Him; worldlings from Herod’s 
court; busy merchants and industrious artisans. It contained the 
hard-hearted, the callous, the frivolous, the engrossed; it contained 
also the sincere who eagerly sought the word of truth. Jesus had 
sown the seed for months. Besides His constant teachings, besides 
His endless miracles, He had lived in their midst, the perfect model, 
the most fascinating personality. He had labored with untiring 
energy and unbounding love. He knew the power of the truth He 
had been sowing; He watched the varying results in the different 
soils of their hearts. 

Let us look again, with His eyes, at that crowd after a year had 
passed with the cycle of its seasons. St. John relates in chapter vi, 
how Jesus, having led the multitude into the desert and satiated 
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their three-days’ hunger on a few loaves and fishes, gathered them 
again next day at Capharnaum. He came as the harvester, to see 
how His seed had fared. He came to test the work of His previous 
sowing : to see whether their faith and trust in Him was deep-rooted 
in their hearts. His design was to reveal the mystery of the blessed 
Sacrament. Would their faith stand the test? What was the 
result? The Jews murmured at Him, relates St. John, because He 
had said, “I am the Living Bread that came down from heaven.” 
Jesus answered, “Everyone that hath heard of the Father and hath 
believed cometh to Me.” But they said, “How can this man give us 
his flesh to eat? It is a hard saying, and who can hear it?” With 
truth does St. Augustine remark, “A hard saying only to the hard 
of heart, and incredible only to the incredulous.” Jesus again 
reminded them that the words He had spoken to them were spirit 
and life, but “there are some of you,” He said, “that believe not,” 
for Jesus knew, adds St. John, from the beginning who were they 
that did not believe. And after this, we are told, many of His 
disciples went back and walked no more with Him. This, on the 
one side, was the result from Jesus’ sowing. Great indeed must 
have been His sadness. His ministry had been all but wasted: this 
seed, no doubt from many causes, had not grown. It had fallen 
on the hard ground of the worldly-minded, or been stolen by His 
enemies, or scarcely entered those shallow hearts of whom our 
Lord said, “You follow Me because of the loaves and fishes.” But, 
on the other side, as St. John goes on to tell, Simon Peter re- 
sponded on behalf of others, “We will not leave you, Lord. Thou 
hast the words of eternal life, and we have believed and know that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” How constant and firmly- 
rooted, how beautiful and full is that confession. Here indeed be- 
hold the harvest of His sowing, good seed, in good soil. 

III. This Gospel history, a faithful application of the parable— 
a real fact concerning Jesus and His followers—makes it easier 
for us to see ourselves, and learn the lesson. How does Jesus 
regard the multitude in this parish of yours? Into that divine 
Mind the parish priest—and perhaps, too, some of you—has a 
glimpse, engaged as he is in sowing and reaping for his Master, 
especially if he has watched for many years. He sees the constant, 
personal dealings of our Lord with the souls of many; he sees the 
growth that comes of co-operation with grace; he sees, too, what 
hinders it. And he, from His position, enters into the joy or dis- 
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appointment of His Master. How earnest is Jesus in His sowing: 
earnest because the seed of truth is most precious, His best gift 
to men, able to yield the hundredfold virtues of the greatest saint ; 
earnest because the soil of man’s soul is precious, created to the 
image of God, bought with a great price, destined to eternal life; 
earnest because the enemies who would steal or stifle are ever alert 
in opposition to his work; earnest because He longs to reap a rich 
harvest for His Father’s glory. How unwearying is Jesus in His 
sowing: He sows by baptism in the infant’s soul; He sows by the 
simple words of the loving parent in the child’s awakening faculties, 
by the ordered instructions of the teacher in the growing boy and 
girl; He sows by the example of the good and noble in the young 
man and maiden entering the ways of life; He sows by the very 
circumstances of time and place in which He has placed each man 
and woman. He sows, most of all, for it is His normal way, by 
the instrumentality of His Church, with its tabernacle, its Sacra- 
ments, its priests, its liturgy, its guilds—its whole supernatural 
ethos. He sows rich seed, the seed of the living truth. He sows 
in rich soil, for He sows in the heart of man—God’s noblest 
creature on the earth—in the strong, active, mysterious spirit of 
man—that awful free-will of man that may indeed reject the truth 
or hold it undeveloped or tread it down or let itself be robbed, but, 
on the other hand, has power to foster its growth unto all the 
abundance of eternal life. ‘He that hath ears to hear,” cried our 
Lord with all earnestness (Mark iv, 9; Luke viii, 8; Matt. xiii, 9), 
“let him hear the parable of the sower.” For as in nature the seed 
must enter the soil and take root, that it may quicken unto natural 
life; so, too, the truth of God in the soul of man, that it may 
quicken unto the supernatural life of real religion. And as in 
nature the sower sows, the sun shines, the rains of heaven fall, 
so, too, in the spiritual realm Jesus ever at hand enlightens the 
mind, warms the heart, bedews the soul with the abundance of His 
graces. And furthermore, as in nature the sower looks for the 
heavy-hanging ears of mellow grain, so our Lord looks, and looks 
to-day, into your hearts for the fruits of virtue. Take heed, then, 
my dear brethren, how ye hear. For whether the truth germinates 
and fructifies unto life depends on the good will of each. As Jesus 
looks upon the members of this parish to-day He finds grounds for 
joy, grounds for disappointment. Is it with joy or with disappoint- 
ment that He searches into your individual heart? 
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(a) He finds, in the first place, hard hearts: some to whom super- 
natural truths—sin, repentance, fear of God and still more love of 
God—are unintelligible and without significance. They have heard, 
but they are hardened by habitual sin. There are others, here per- 
haps among you, whose hearts are being hardened, especially by 
jealousy, uncharitableness, selfishness, carnal sins—whose hearts 
are gradually more and more becoming the public highway without 
the hedging of concentrated mind and will, and of the custody of 
the senses. Would it be surprising if the ministers of satan and of 
sin should steal and devour? 

(b) Our Lord finds, in the second place, shallow, frivolous, in- 
sincere hearts—characters that have no stability, no purpose. In 
the days of youthful emotion these attend with a certain joy, in 
reality a counterfeit love of holy things, not that joy which marks 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. They are moved by natural 
temperament, swayed by fickle feelings, led by a spontaneous com- 
pliance to the practice of outward religion, with no solid devotion 
or reflective intention. Nothing spiritual reaches down to the affec- 
tions of their heart, or becomes rooted in the determination of their 
will. Such are the young who in the protection of the home keep 
good but can not endure the burning sun of temptation; such are 
those who attend a parish mission or retreat and, touched by sensible 
fear perhaps, give promise of conversion, but presently they wither 
away; such those who practise frequent Communion, but when 
sensible devotion ceases to sustain them presently shrivel up into 
their former tepidity; such those engaged in works of charity, but 
only till personal interest begins to wane. All these receive the 
treasure with joy, but unlike the man who found the pearl of great 
price they will not pay the cost of securing it for ever. Often and 
very often does Jesus see, and His priest too, the hopes of devout 
children vanish, would-be converts fall from their resolve, the 
growing scorched by temptation, the aged and infirm ruined by that 
tribulation sent by the good God to enkindle their lukewarm hearts 
through the virtue of the Cross to a burning love to Him. 

(c) Our Lord finds, in the third place, other hearts, hearts that 
show no rapid and evident withering away. ‘There is a certain 
development, but fruit will never come. And why is this? They 
are choked by other, more abundant, growth. These thorn-bushes 
are not much seen in childhood, but as life progresses other in- 
terests outgrow the truth: the importunity of cares, the deceitful- 
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ness of riches, the seduction of pleasures, engross the attention of 
the mind and dry up the affections of the heart. How easily, first 
of all, do personal concerns, domestic affairs, business rivalries, 
magnified by self-interest out of all proportion, absorb us! And, 
secondly, how easily does the yearning for riches—possession and 
enjoyment of things material, the fulfillment of life’s ambitions, 
the triumph of exalted position—draw away the natural goodness 
of the heart! A man may win the whole world of his desires, but 
he may forget that his soul is a field sown by the divine Sower 
who looks not for the thorn-bush growth of natural success or even 
of natural virtue, but for the golden harvest of spiritual activity; 
and in this alone does He rejoice, for this alone will He give re- 
ward. And, thirdly, how easily do the pleasures of life—other 
thorns—take root and conquer the heart. When pleasure ceases 
to be a means, used in due proportions, for unbending the hard- 
worked faculties, and becomes itself an end, then the heart gets set 
upon it. The devil and his ministers make use of this world’s 
innocent enjoyments and relaxations to foster the abundant growth 
of unholy thoughts and desires, to turn to ignoble purposes the 
powerful faculties of the soul, to overpower the control of the will, 
to sap the affections of the heart. 

With so many hindrances and enemies to the growth of the 
truth, what a real necessity there is to ponder well the parable! 
What a need for fear and trembling! What an incentive to re- 
newed activity and earnestness! What a motive for sympathy 
with our disappointed Master! Let us, then, each one, make sure 
that the seed is not stolen, that it remains not itself alone, but that 
it takes deep root in the heart, germinates, quickens unto real 
activity, bears those fruits that mark the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. Take heed how ye hear, that thus the divine Sower who 
has labored even to the shedding of His precious Blood, may be 
repaid, not with thirty-fold, nor yet with sixty-fold, but the 
abundance of the hundred-fold; that thus the Eternal Father may 
reap the ripest harvest of the kingdom of His Son. 














OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


SERMON AT THE FUNERAL OF ARCHBISHOP QUIGLEY 
OF CHICAGO 


BY HIS GRACE, ARCHBISHOP HANNA, OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The earthly pilgrimage of our dear Archbishop is closed, and his 
great soul has returned whence it came. We who loved him in life 
gather here to pay our tribute of reverence to his memory and in 
this sacred place to tell the story of what he has done and of the 
motives that inspired him to action. 

The high ideal for which Christ lived, yea, for which He died, 
has been able through all the centuries to cast its spell over truly 
great men and to compel them to leave all the world esteems to 
follow in Christ’s footsteps. If you ask the reason, the answer is 
ready—greatness goes out in greatness. Christ is indeed great, for 
His rule is from sea to sea, and it embraces all the peoples of 
earth—‘“the nations must walk in His light and kings in the 
splendor of His rising.” He is always the self-same and His years 
fail not; He lifts men e’en to the great God—“Be ye perfect, even 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.” He teaches a wisdom that 
holds great minds; a wisdom that has stood the test of the years; 
a wisdom that solves every human problem; He is touched by 
human needs, and His great heart goes out, even to the least of 
men; in very deed, in greatness He stands as the central figure 
of human history. 

This greatness of Jesus Christ has compelled great men to bow 
in humble recognition, and then to use their every gift and their 
every grace to further the great cause of Him, whom the Father 
sent for the restoration of all things. It was this compelling love 
of Jesus which gave us the Apostle of the Gentiles, which molded 
the characters of Lawrence and of Stephen. It was this beauty 
and glory of Christ’s cause which gave us Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
“Leo, Augustine, Benedict. It was this attractiveness of Christ 
which subdued the haughty spirit of Dante, and made Michael- 
Angelo consecrate to Christ’s service the greatest gifts that men 
ever knew. It was the cause of Christ that won Thomas of Aquin, 
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Albert, Scotus; it was Christ’s glory that entranced Francis and 
Dominic, and in the Reformation time gathered to the cause of the 
Church Ignatius and his wondrous band. It was the compelling 
power of Christ that made Ireland the Island of Saints, and in the 
upbuilding of the Church in our native land has placed on its roll 
of glory the names of Carroll, Hughes, Spaulding, Cheverus, Eng- 
land and Riordan. 

It was this same vision of Christ impressed upon the great soul 
of James Edward Quigley that made him consecrate his whole 
being that Christ might live in the minds of men, that Christ’s cause 
might conquer. 

His life story runneth thus: From the first dawn of reason he 
was quiet, dignified, subdued, evincing even in earliest youth that 
love of silence and retirement that ever marks the chosen ones of 
God; and yet, among his equals, his strong personality was ever 
dominant. In his tender years, he left the charm and the love of 
the home circle for college, for the caressing kindness of home 
would have softened too much the spirit that was made for strife 
and for battle. In college he won the envious distinction among 
thousands of his contemporaries of a place at the world’s greatest 
military school. Sitting between the brilliance of a military career 
for the honor of his country and the humble following of a soldier 
of Christ, he chose unhesitatingly the service of heaven’s King. 
For talents such as his the highest type of education seemed 
necessary, and a kindly Providence sent him to two of the world’s 
greatest schools, the University of Innsbruck and the College of 
the Propaganda at Rome. In the high mountains of the Tyrol, in 
the heart of Christendom, he grew in wisdom and in grace and in 
priestly virtue. Thirty-six years ago he was ordained priest in the 
Lateran Basilica and received at the same time his degree of doctor 
in theology. He then repaired to France for a few months of rest 
and to perfect himself in the French tongue. While studying in 
France, two young men who had been with him in the Propaganda 
reached the place at which he was staying. They had been broken 
in health by the rigor of the Roman climate and by the sternness 
of the Roman discipline, and it seemed dangerous for them to 
travel alone. Dr. Quigley, touched by their condition, straightway 
gave up his prospect of rest and of further improvement and accom- 
panied them to the seaboard. He was ever tender of the needs of 
others. After his first days of priestly service he was sent to the 
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humblest of country missions, and for some years he labored over 
a vast part of the hill regions of western New York. He then 
became rector of Buffalo’s Cathedral, afterwards pastor of one of 
Buffalo’s populous parishes, and at the death of Bishop Ryan, was 
consecrated Bishop of Buffalo. Through all these years of prepara- 
tion for the part he was to play in building the Church of God, the 
seed sown by Buffalo’s first Apostolic Bishops was ripening to 
harvest, but so many were the serious problems that had come 
with the changing industrial conditions of that great city by the 
Lakes that there was need of a man courageous, clear-headed, 
humble, if the problems were to see solution. 

When James Quigley became Bishop of Buffalo, he was in man- 
hood’s very prime. To the remarkable gifts of nature, he added 
a fine education obtained in the best schools of the earth. His temper 
was even, his spirit knew not vindictiveness; his mind was of high 
type, and his faith like the rock on which it was built; his judgment 
was almost unerring, his manner attractive, his great zeal was gov- 
erned by prudence; and while he felt sure of the outcome, like all 
great men, he relied upon Him “in Whom we can do all things.” 
When we see what he accomplished, there is no great surprise, nor 
do we marvel when we know, that he left to his successor in Buffalo 
a united people, a splendid clergy, institutions flourishing and meet- 
ing every need of a great Christian center, a fine educational system 
framed so that those who grow up unto the hope of the new genera- 
tion might have light and grace and strength through discipline. 
Finally, we do not wonder that he was, indeed, Buffalo’s first citizen, 
first in zeal for the commonwealth, first in love of the people and 
first in his power over men’s minds. 

Further west from Buffalo had been growing the most typical of 
all American centers, the great city of Chicago. Its population 
numbers millions, its industrial situation with all its industrial 
problems is unparalleled in the history of the world. There is here 
a language question greater than the first memorable Pentecost, for 
in twenty-five different tongues is the gospel preached every Sun- 
day, and there are problems to solve at which the strongest might 
pale and take fright. Who would provide leaders for this multi- 
tude so different in custom, in tongue? Who would provide schools 
for the young, that they might grow unto the fullness of Christian 
manhood? Who would meet the needs which poverty and crime 
bring ever into a great metropolis? Who would be the toiler’s 
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friend? Who could build out of this heterogeneous mass one great 
people in Christ? Broken by years of ill health and of consequent 
inactivity, Archbishop Feehan laid down his too great burden and 
Bishop Quigley was called to his place. Am I exaggerating when 
I say that this is one of the most difficult dioceses in the world over 
which to rule; am I exaggerating when I say that no one save a 
man meek, humble and prayerful, no one save a man of broadest 
vision, no one save a man of giant courage, no one save a man of 
unconquerable faith and hope, no one save a man of iron constitu- 
tion, could do much here? Am I exaggerating when I say that to 
make the necessary plans and to bring them to completion would 
require years upon years, so vast is the problem; and yet, in a few 
short years, how much has been accomplished! More eloquent 
tongues than mine will tell of his labors in detail; of his interest in 
the schools and the institutions of the diocese; of the churches he 
has built; of his manner of reaching the social problems of this 
great center; of his first work for the education of his priesthood; 
of his more ambitious program for a higher seminary for theological 
studies; of his manner of seeking priests for his children of every 
race and of every tongue; of his patient listening to every tale 
and of his wise and of his quick decision. 

These are his works: I would tell you of the great secret of his 
success and the source of his inspiration unto great things. The 
secret of his success was his confidence in his cause, his faith in the 
tradition of the ages when put into law; his trust in his priests and 
in his people, for he always said if they but know the law, they 
will obey. What was the source of his inspiration—for every great 
man is inspired unto great deeds by some great motive? In vision, 
he saw the work of Christ, Christ’s cause embodied in His Church, 
and in vision, too, he saw this Church as the great city of God being 
built gloriously through the ages. This Church he loved, to this 
Church he dedicated his great powers of mind and of heart; 
looking out from his place in Rome he saw this Church, not only 
propagating the spirit of Christ, but because of Christ’s peculiar 
position in the Father’s providential care of the world, he saw 
this Church as the center of the world’s history, as the center of 
every great world movement. His great business ability, his con- 
structive power, the institutions he reared, the needs of humanity 
to which he went out, his deep interest in the problems of the poor, 
his sympathy with the toiler in our communities, his profound 
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respect for his priests and his religious; all these were the ways 
he showed his love for the Church. He would linger lovingly to 
speak of her growth, of her power in science, in art, in the counsels 
of the nations; he would dwell proudly on the glorious privilege of 
being numbered among her children, and he would speak in tones 
of admiration of her unity when all else seemed to break and to 
divide. That this Church would spread abroad her influence he 
labored, he bore the criticisms of men, he suffered, and finally, when 
physical strength had reached its limit and broke, his unconquerable 
spirit took flight. 

Of the personal side of our dead Archbishop and friend, I shall 
say little, for you who gather here knew him almost as well as I. 
He had that strength of character that comes to men from the 
study of Christ; a strength that was not swayed by the judgments 
of the world nor by any personal consideration. Like Christ’s, 
his heart went out in loving sympathy to the young, the aged, the 
sick and to those who had fallen out of the ways of life. In him 
justice and mercy blended harmoniously, and his simplicity was 
the simplicity of true greatness. Though of great humility, he 
prized, as few men could, his dignity as priest and as bishop, and 
prizing that dignity, he felt, as few men do, his responsibility for 
souls, especially for those entrusted to his immediate care. With 
his keen insight, he knew the value of the soul, he felt ever that 
it was in God’s image, that it had been bought with Christ’s blood, 
that to each soul there was due an inheritance beyond power to tell; 
and as he loved God and as he loved Christ, so in zeal he went out 
to all, and this zeal, working so unostentatiously, this zeal, born 
of a sense of great responsibility, was perhaps the most conspicuous 
virtue of the many that make his crown of honor to-day. Of his 
friendship, to those to whom he gave the whisper of affection, I 
may not, I cannot speak—here my silence must be more eloquent 
than all I might say of him, who to me was ever a brother, a 
father, a friend. In our joys, he rejoiced; and in the hard ways 
of life we had his love, his sympathy, his help. This is the story 
of his life. These are the motives that ruled his actions; these 
are his great accomplishments. His work is too close to be viewed 
aright, and I venture to say that those of another generation will 
arise to call him blessed, and he will be remembered when others 
who did truly great things are forgotten. 

We have gathered here to-day to pay our loving tribute to the 
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memory of our great Archbishop; we have gathered here to 
pray for his soul. Faith teaches that our prayers help those 
who have gone beyond, and who have not yet reached the hope 
of the blessed. The greatest burden that man may bear, save 
one, he has borne, yea, has borne in one of life’s most arduous 
places; and in the weakness and frailty of human nature he 
may have sinned, he may have failed, he may have suffered 
weakness. Let us pray for him, let us ask Christ to have pity 
on him that he may soon reach that blessed vision which is the 
joy of the angels, the rest of the saints, the blessed vision of the 
God he loved so ardently and served so well. Let not his memory 
abide only for to-day ; let it be good to know that such a man lived, 
that such a man was our father in Christ, that such a man loved 
us, that such a man was indeed our friend. Let his use of his 
great gifts inspire us unto higher endeavor, and let his unsullied 
life be unto us an example of what God’s spirit can do when we 
yield to its gentle guidance. 

And now dear Father, and kind friend, farewell. Thou hast 
fought a good fight, thou hast kept thy plighted troth, thou hast 
won thy crown. Oh, in loving, kindly pity, look down upon us and 
help us by thy prayers. Pray for the loved ones of thy family 
whose saddened hearts need still thy loving touch; pray for this 
vast diocese of which thou wast the joy and the pride; pray for 
thy priests, that like other Christs they may go about doing good 
and healing those oppressed by evil. Pray for thy religious, who 
were thy valiant vanguard in the battle, that they may grow ever- 
more unto the living image of Him to whom they have dedicated 
their lives; pray for thy people that they may be living stones in 
God’s great temple; pray for the little ones who were ever thy care, 
that they may be courageous defenders of Christ’s cause in the 
coming generation ; pray for Holy Mother Church, that in the chaos 
into which the world has fallen, she may be unto men a new light 
and bring unto them new strength; pray for him who in God’s 
providence guides the destinies of the Church, that in this great 
hour of need he may be wise, he may be strong with the strength 
of Christ; pray finally for us, thy children, thy friends, that in- 
spired by thy example and strengthened by God’s grace, we may 
battle bravely with life’s problems, we may carry our cross with 
magnanimity, we may have here below through Christ joy and 
peace of spirit, until we join thee in that land of bliss where there 
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is no strife, where there is no battle, where sorrow is no more, 
where tears are no more, but where all is joy and light and peace 
and harmony, and love everlasting. 

May the angels conduct thee to thy place of peace, that thou 
mayest be with Christ forever! 




















CONFERENCES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


Il. THE WORLD’S WRONG VIEW OF FAITH: A DANGER 
TO YOUNG MEN 


To begin with an illustration of our subject, let us suppose that 
you are seated in a train and a rough looking ticket collector turns 
up suddenly for your ticket. You put your finger in the accus- 
tomed pocket, but you don’t feel it. You poke about. No, the 
lining is whole! 

“Strange,” you murmur, with conscious coolness, “I must have 
put it in another pocket. Silly thing to do that—makes one feel 
such an ass.” Still quite cool, but with growing anxiety you go 
the round of your pockets. Meanwhile the man is waiting. Grad- 
ually you are made aware that the fixed stony stare of his lack- 
lustre eye, the studied restraint of the twirl of his puncher, the 
monotonous encouragement, strangely lacking in enthusiasm, “to 
try the other pocket,” are all meant for you as carefully designed 
indications that he regards himself as “up against” an attempt to 
defraud the company, and that he means to deal faithfully by it. 
This makes you desperate. You plunge anew through all your 
pockets, look again under the seat, examine the window-sill once 
more, and squeeze your hand in between the cushions for the 
twentieth time, but all in vain! You can’t find it. It’s lost, and at 
last “you face the music,” and tell him so. Out comes the “extra 
fare’ book. He is sorry, very sorry, but there have been some new 
regulations lately, and he has to ask you for your ticket or your 
money, or your name and address. But you protest. You have 
already paid for your ticket. “Oh, yes,” he says, finding the 
place in his book, “we know all about that—but where is it? 
Oh, come now,” with confidential oilyness, “don’t tell me. A 
smart young chap like you doesn’t go losing his railway ticket— 
not likely. Why, I saw you myself rushing for the train, just as 
it was moving, and I said to myself: ‘He has no ticket.’ Where are 
ye bound for?” He pauses, with raised pencil. With repressed 
indignation you ask him for the amount, pay it with an air, and 
mutter something about seeing further into the matter. 

The first remark I should like to make on this incident by carry- 
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ing us back to the last chat, will serve to connect it with this. It 
is this: You are quite certain you bought your ticket, and the diff. 
culty that this man puts to you of not being able to produce it, does 
not in the least ever tempt you to doubt your certainty. You simply 
couldn’t do it. The whole matter is so recent that every circum. 
stance in the getting of your ticket is still fresh in your memory 
and serves to confirm your certainty. The long cue at the booking. 
office—the slow advance; the block, while a stout old lady, though 
frequently and in varied language urged to move on, takes up her 
position at the window, and will not budge till she has counted her 
change twice, has endured with much impatience several damaging 
corrections in her arithmetic, and had elicited a whole Bradshaw of 
curious and detailed information about the working of our railway 
system in some of the more remote districts of the Midland counties, 
Your getting your turn at last, then the gathering up of your cop- 
pers and your ticket, cramming them together in your pocket, 
bolting for your train, jumping in just as it started: to be almost 
jumped on in turn by the breathless scientist on whom the door 
is banged very angrily by a porter, who has evidently had quite 
enough of these kind of tricks. 

All these and quite a hundred other little incidents crowd into 
your brain as you think the matter over, each giving clearer and 
more emphatic testimony that of course you bought your ticket. 

Can you doubt it? Is it even possible for you to admit you are 
not certain? Surely not, though every official in every railway 
system in England stood over you trying to bully you into the 
admission. With good or bad grace you might pay the penalty of 
your carelessness in losing your ticket, but nothing could make 
you admit a doubt of having purchased it. For your certainty does 
not depend upon your ability to produce your ticket, but upon an 
almost infinite variety of circumstances, some very few of which 
I have just now mentioned, and therefore whatever effect your 
failure to produce your ticket may have on the minds of others to 
induce a doubt of your honesty, it can not have the slightest effect 
on yours. 

In precisely the same way, though all the scientists in the world 
were agreed that your failure to answer one of their questions 
meant logically the doubting of your faith, nothing but sheer funk 
and rank cowardice on your part can force you to admit it. And 
for exactly the same reason your faith does not depend upon their 
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criterion or on any scientific theory, but on the grace of God and 
a whole life full of circumstances; and, therefore, again whatever 
effect your failure to handle their scientific difficulty correctly may 
have on their minds with regard to their opinion of your faith, it 
can have, in strict truthfulness, none at all upon yours. 

And the penalty you pay for your ignorance in acknowledging 
that you can not answer the difficulty, no more involves the doubting 
of your faith than the penalty you pay for losing your ticket necessi- 
tates the giving up of your certainty that you have paid for it. 

This leads naturally to another reflection. It is this: this ticket- 
producing test of your honesty may seem to you, arbitrary, narrow 
and unjust. But it was not made to please you; and, whether you 
like it or not, if you want that man’s good opinion or not, you must 
submit to it. And if you come to think of it you would find it an 
easy task to prove your integrity in any other way. 

The incidents which prove the matter for you would appear trivial 
and ridiculous to him. And you know they would. Hence, you 
have no heart to tell him. Imagine recounting to this gruff, old, 
knowing ticket-collector the wait at the booking-office, the block 
by the old lady, the tremor over your doubtful half-crown, as evi- 
dence of your getting your ticket. You could not do it. You 
know his answer with the oily manner and the cunning smile before 
you open your mouth: “Come, come! You don’t tell me—a smart 
young chap like you doesn’t go getting himself blocked by a fat 
woman—not likely—you must think of someting better than that 
if you want to ‘get over me.’” The point is that it is one thing, 
and the great thing, to be sure of your own honesty; and quite 
another, though of course a desirable thing too, to be able to con- 
vince another of your honesty. 

Now apply this to the religious dispute. Your friend has his 
test of the soundness of faith, namely, its ability to answer intel- 
lectual difficulties. It may seem to you an unfair and inadequate 
test, but it is good enough for him, and if you wish to have his 
good opinion you must submit to it. He may be quite sincere 
about it. Faith is to him such a very different matter to what it is 
to you. To him it simply means a mental act, and if it is upset 
by an intellectual difficulty, that is a final knock-out blow. 

No one likes to be without his theory of the meaning of the 
world or things in general, so he has his. It does on the whole 
Pretty well. It answers most things. But he is not enthusiastic 
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about it: that would be bad taste, and as for being ready to suffer 
for it—why, that is of course mere vulgar fanaticism, an anachron- 
ism of the dark ages that growing civilization and general good 
manners have done away with forever. It is like, let us say, a sum . 
in arithmetic. He likes to have it right, but if it is shown to him 
that something has been left out in his calculations, he admits at 
once he is wrong, and proceeds at his leisure without any regret 
to do his sum over again. That is what he means by faith. And 
he can not understand how it is that an ordinary gentlemanly 
Catholic like you can haggle about giving up his faith, when it has 
been, as he conceives, badly hit, and you can not explain away the 
difficulty. He thinks you are not “playing the game.” That in 
your heart you know your faith is done for, and yet you won’t admit 
it. And of course his view would be correct if faith meant toa 
Catholic only what it means to him. But there’s where he mistakes 
you. Your faith is an intellectual conviction of course, but it is 
something almost infinitely more, and to give it up to save your 
face in an intellectual difficulty is like jumping overboard to save 
your eye-glasses. Your faith is something more than a thing you 
wear or carry about for show or controversial purposes. 

It is you—you, that is spiritually “your life.” The just man lives 
by his faith. It was given you by God as His greatest gift at your 
baptism. It has been nurtured with anxious solicitude during your 
childhood by the watchful piety of devoted parents: at church, at 
school, and at home your soul has breathed it in, till it has become, 
as I say, the life of your spiritual being; and has been, is now, and 
ever must be, the inspiration, the support, the completion of every 
good, purifying and ennobling thought, word and deed of your 
whole life. 

You express it as an intellectual conviction of course, but an 
intellectual conviction that has for your lifetime set its roots deep 
and firm in the very depths of the mind; heart and will of your 
spiritual nature has developed with your growth, has been strength- 
ened by the experience of every day of your moral strivings. “An 
infinite treasure to man which they that use, become the friends 
of God” (Wis. vii, 14). 

All this pleases God, you realize; but how could you bring it 
home to a scoffing, conventional infidel. You can hardly recount 
for yourself all the many deep intimate reasons that make you 
convinced of your faith, and by God’s grace ready to die for it; 
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much less can you attempt to utter them to others. And you would 
have a more sympathetic audience in the ticket collector than you 
could hope to find in the infidel controversialist. 

“Tt is very hard,” says Chesterton, “for a man to defend any- 
thing of which he is entirely convinced. It is comparatively easy 
when he is only partially convinced. He is partially convinced be- 
cause he has found this or that proof of the thing and he can 
expound it. But a man is not really convinced of a philosophic 
theory when he finds that something proves it. He is only really 
convinced when he finds that everything proves it. And the more 
converging reasons he finds pointing to these convictions, the more 
bewildered he is if asked suddenly to sum them up. Thus if one 
asks an ordinary intelligent man on the spur of the moment, “Why 
do you prefer civilization to savagery?” he would wildly look 
around at object after object, and would only be able to answer 
vaguely: “Why, there is that book-case, and the coals in the coal- 
scuttle, and pianos, and policemen.” The very multiplicity of proof 
which ought to make reply overwhelming makes reply impossible. 

Just then as you have seen it to be your wisdom to pay your 
ticket money without wasting time trying to convince the ticket- 
collector of your honesty, so, too, would you be well advised to 
admit your ignorance in a religious difficulty without giving reasons 
for still holding your faith. Those reasons, as we have said, would 
be exceedingly difficult “to manage” and certainly fail of their pur- 
pose of convincing your infidel opponent. 

But because you can not persuade him of the integrity of 
your faith in spite of intellectual difficulty, you must not allow him 
to persuade you of its ruin. He may be, I say, sincere in thinking 
it is smashed. His would be under the circumstances: “Thought 
can slay it as a thought has made.” But yours can exist in spite of 
intellectual trouble. It has more than a mental leg to stand on. 
For it may surprise him to hear it, but did he know what true faith 
meant? Has not the purest faith the world has ever known existed 
more on cleanness of heart than keenness of intellect? The early 
Christians knew “in Whom they trusted,” even unto death, without 
being able to preach Him in the persuadable words of human 
wisdom. “By this they knew that they knew God by keeping His 
Commandments” (1 John ii, 3). And Jesus thanks His Father for 
the very reason that to such simple, upright souls and to the clean 
of heart the knowledge of the heavenly mysteries is revealed which 
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is denied to the critical searchings of the wise and the prudent, 
“God has not willed,” says St. Ambrose, “to save his people by dia- 
lectical sublety. And the Faith whereby the Cross of Christ conquers 
the world was the Faith that lived in the hearts of the poor and 
unlettered and enabled them, in the words of their preachers and 
apostles, to hear the word of God and to keep it.” 

“For it is written,” says St. Paul, “I will destroy the wisdom of 
the wise and the prudence of the prudent I will reject. Where is 
the wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the disputer of this 
world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? 
For seeing that, in the wisdom of God, the world in its wisdom knew 
not God; it pleased God by the foolishness of our preaching to save 
them that believe,—but we preach Christ crucified—unto these that 
are called the power of God and the wisdom of God. For the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men. For see your vocation, brethren, that there 
are not many wise according to the flesh; not many mighty, not 
many noble. But the foolish things of the world has God chosen, 
that he may confound the wise, and the weak things of the world 
hath God chosen that he may confound the strong—that no flesh 
should glory in His sight” (I. Cor., 1-19). 

Here then does God’s inspired apostle give the lie to the foolish 
notion that true Faith needs support of human argument. Human 
argument did not create and human argument cannot destroy it. 
Get well hold of that and it will save you, amongst other things, 
from too easily giving credence to the sympathetic and even admir- 
ing comment one so frequently hears, that so-and-so lost his Faith 
on account of intellectual difficulties—I doubt if it ever happens. 
That young man, depend upon it, has lost his Faith before. The 
world had won his heart already, not by its reason, but by its ap- 
peals to his imagination. He had failed “to sanctify the Lord 
Jesus” in his heart and the kingdom of the world came in Christ’s 
stead. He maintains for a time perhaps a show of controversy,— 
“while rank corruption, ruining all within, infects unseen”—for in 
truth the citadel of the heart had already been betrayed. And 
when at last the difficulty which he could not solve was forced upon 
him, it was with something like relief he proclaims that it is more 
than his faith can stand. But indeed his defeat was not the cause 
of his loss of Faith, but the consequence of it. It was but the 
occasion of manifesting a disaster that had already ruined him. 
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Newman, our great master, has described as he only can describe 
how the world gains its victory in the heart of the young. 

“It assails their imagination,” he says. “The world sweeps by 
in long procession :—its principalities and powers, its Babel of lan- 
guages—the astrologers of Chaldea—the horse and its rider—the 
chariots of Egypt, Baal and Ashtoreth and their false worship, and 
those who witness feel its fascinations. They flock after it with a 
strong fancy. They ape its gestures and dote over its mummeries ; 
and then, should they perchance fall in with the simple, solemn 
services of Christ’s Church and hearing its witnesses going the 
round of gospel truths as when they left them: ‘I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life: Be sober, be vigilant: straight is the gate, nar- 
row the way: if any man will come after me let him deny himself’— 
how utterly unreal do these appear and the preachers of them, how 
irrational, how puerile. How extravagant in their opinions, how 
weak in their reasoning; and if they profess to pity and bear with 
them, how nearly does their compassion border on contempt.” 

To such a hopeless state does that young man come, at last, who, 
neglecting his soul, goes the way of the world. He despises what 
formerly he reverenced; and the change has been brought about 
not by reason but through his imagination. By the bravery, the 
tinsel and the gaudy show, by the pleasures and what appealed to 
him as the common-sense practical views of the world, by all this 
has his young heart been won. All this and what goes along with 
all this, the contempt for his Faith. His companions, clever, rich, 
attractive, of good social standing, one and all despised his religion. 
They did not say so openly—that would have been ill-bred—but it 
was there unmistakably; and he shrank before it, as a thing 
ashamed. He could not fight for what seemed but to excite their 
ridicule; even when intellectual victory was within easy grasp. And 
so it was not their reasoning but their scorn that beat him, poor 
young fellow. “For what is a man advantaged if he gain the whole 
world and lose himself and cast away himself. For he that shall 
be ashamed of me and of my words of him, the Son of man shall 
be ashamed when He shall come in his majesty and that of His 
Father and of the holy angels” (Luke ix, 25). 

Be warned then against the fear of this contempt. There is 
more danger in that than in all their sophistries and arguments. 

“The contempt of men”—continues Newman—‘“why should we 
be unwilling to endure it? In every age it has been the lot of 
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Christians far more endowed than we with the riches of Divine 
wisdom. It was the lot of Apostles and Prophets, and of the 
Saviour of mankind himself.” The misunderstanding or contempt 
of the world then should not upset us. We may despair of con- 
vincing them we are right, but do not let them ever persuade us we 
are wrong. Let us take heart from the simple, strong words of the 
Apostle, then: “I am not ashamed of the Gospel, for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth” (Rom. i, 16). 

















CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XL. THe Unuappy CuHoIice (Continued) 


My dear Children of Mary:—In my previous comments on the 
unhappy choice of husbands, I have by no means exhausted the 
subject. There are still other varieties of men against which it 
is necessary for you to be on guard. I feel I should point out a 
few more specimens to you, for should you have the ill-fortune to 
decide in favor of any of them, that which would follow in married 
life would deserve the name which General Sherman gave to war. 

I must, for instance, also warn you against the young man who 
cannot hold a position. 

A young man may ask you for your company, but that does not 
mean that the young man is particularly concerned about your wel- 
fare. There is not a worthless idler or scoundrel who does not 
want at least one woman to share his fate. 

A young man may be afraid of work, but he wants to marry. 
He will attempt to relate his misfortunes in an effort to arouse 
your sympathy. He will tell you that his is the sad old story of 
the employer attempting to recall the slavery days, and he pictures 
his just resentment of such action. In his cunning way he will 
depict the injustice of the employer. That is his excuse for 
“quitting” so often. You may later learn that this young man 
simply has the habit of “quitting.” Quite a bad habit, to be sure. 
He quits a job every few weeks and then spends a few weeks look- 
ing for another. 

It is evident that a young man who depends upon his weekly 
earnings for his living can not afford to spend half his time in 
looking for positions. There is nothing to be earned while looking 
for work. Yet he needs money for his livelihood, and—let us not 
forget—his pleasure. When the year is over he finds that his 
wages have not been enough to pay his expenses. The shortage 
resulting from his habit of “quitting” increases as the years go on, 
and instead of being able to save a portion of his salary, the debts 
contracted while periodically looking for positions weigh him down. 
And such an imprudent man wants to keep company! Yes, he 
even wants to marry. 
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Do I hear you say, “This will never happen to any of us?” |t 
happens only too often, especially if the man—and this is generally 
the case—is a good talker, possibly a good dancer and, above all, 
a handsome young man. Then there is all the more reason to be 
on your guard. 

The man who can not hold a position before marriage will not 
become a marvel of industry after. But strange to say, the girls 
that are susceptible to the wiles of such men are more numerous 
than might be supposed. 

Let me open the book of life for you and read you a chapter from 
the life of a family. 

A wealthy couple of one of our large cities had but one regret. 
God did not bless their union with children. So, trying to do a 
good work, they adopted a little girl of six years. The girl was 
given their name and made the heiress of all they had. That little 
girl had all the reasons in the world to be grateful. She was given 
as complete an education as her parents’ money could give her. 
She was placed in charge of the best teachers and her friends fore- 
told a brilliant future for her. As she grew up, the high position 
of her parents opened the doors of high society. Young men of 
good reputations and fair prospects courted her. 

One day the aged people found to their great amazement that the 
girl had left the house during the night and had disappeared. The 
police were notified, detectives were put on the trail, the news of 
the disappearance was flashed over the wires from one end of the 
country to the other, since it was feared some crime had been com- 
mitted, because jewelry and money were missed at the same time. 
The old foster-parents were heartbroken when even with the help 
of the police and detectives no clue could be found. 

After some time, however, a detective located the young woman 
in one of the western cities, half-starved in a garret. The facts of 
her disappearance were soon welded together. Attending a music- 
class she met a gullable, handsome young man, and, fearing that 
her foster-parents would not readily consent to his company, she 
agreed to elope with him, making sure to take some money with 
her to give the young man a start. After proving himself to be a 
man of the proper sort, she intended returning home with her 
husband to prove her wisdom in selecting a poor man who could 
make his mark in life, instead of a rich man who had nothing to 
live for. Her plan may sound real plausible, but it failed to 
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materialize. The young man soon abandoned her to shift for her- 
self, and thus forsaken she became the mother of a child. Her 
foster-father died of a broken heart, but the foster-mother gen- 
erously took the girl once more to her home. There was, of course, 
no chance for a decent marriage after that for the girl, even after 
the death of the scamp who induced her to leave home. But would 
you believe it, this foolish young woman eloped a second time after 
a few years! 

When I met that gentle old lady and heard her story, she ended 
it with these words: “I have done my part faithfully. If she pre- 
fers that life to the one she had and her first lesson had no effect, 
let her now bear the consequences.” 

Upon the sea of matrimony we find many wrecks. But these are 
by no means all, since only the driftwood is found on the surface. 
The wrecks that lie at the bottom of the ocean are unknown 
to us. We know neither their extent nor their number. The 
greatest amount of suffering, of blasted hopes, of murdered love, 
we will never know until the day of judgment. 

If it were in our power to investigate all these wrecks we would 
learn that the woman in every case bears the greater part of the 
suffering and disgrace. Yet, much though we may pity a woman for 
her misery and shame, the fact remains that she is much to blame. 

Too many foolish girls are led astray by the talk of the type of 
young men I have pictured to you to-day. A little smooth talk 
will go farther than the soundest parental advice. 

The old saying: “Pity is akin to love,” ought to put you on your 
guard. Pity is indeed a beautiful trait; but it should not be applied 
where it does not belong. A worthless young man who is a better 
talker than worker does not deserve pity. Indeed, who will pity 
you if you make a failure of your life? And even if they would 
pity you, what good would it do you? The misery for which you 
must take the blame will not be undone by mere pity. 

In order that your lives may not become such wrecks upon the 
sea of matrimony, turn a deaf ear to the smooth talk of such 
worthless young men. 

Where daughters follow the advice of their parents we find com- 
paratively few unhappy marriages. God has countless ways of 
punishing disobedience. So it is that by far the greater number of 
unhappy marriages are among those contracted against the out- 
spoken wishes of parents. 
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(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 
BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


IV. Tue PuysIcAL SIDE OF PRE-NATAL TRAINING 


In dealing with this subject we shall have to consider both 
mother and child. We shail first speak of the mother. 

In the first place, it is absolutely necessary for the mother to be 
in good health when she is to bear a child, and also to take proper 
care of her health and strength during the period that she is in 
that blessed condition. One mistake of the mother may have far- 
reaching results, such as a miscarriage or even the utter impossi- 
bility of giving birth to any more children. 

However, before we continue I wish to say that you must not 
pay any attention to warnings given by many of our non-Catholic 
doctors who encourage race suicide in every possible way. You 
oft-times hear a doctor remark that if Mrs. So and So should bear 
any more children, it would have disastrous consequences. Al- 
though the mother has brought forth two or more children since 
such warnings had been given, the prophecy is still pending. In 
most of such cases the doctors do not know or do not care to know 
as much as their title would seem to indicate. In such cases it is 
the ignorance of these doctors and the carelessness of mothers that 
make child-bearing the danger it is. 

Oftentime the Catholic Church is looked upon as being altogether 
too severe, and a number of non-Catholic doctors have voiced the 
same sentiments, advocating the murder of the unborn child to 
save the life of the mother. It is to be noted, however, that in 
many such cases nature, or whatever else doctors choose to call 
the laws of God, took a terrible revenge and the life of the mother 
was lost together with that of the child. 

At last, after centuries of such legalized murder, the medical 
profession finds that the Catholic Church is really ahead of the 
times in wisdom. Now they find out that with increased knowledge 
they are able to save both mother and child. 

Whenever it is possible for you to call a Catholic doctor, do so 
by all means. If there be no such doctor in your vicinity, look 
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for one who has a conscience and an honest record. A doctor who 
prescribes medicines to prevent conception or childbirth, or who 
performs abortions, is not fit to attend the confinement of a self- 
respecting mother. A doctor holds the same position towards your 
bodily and temporal welfare that your confessor holds towards the 
welfare of your soul. You would never trust your spiritual welfare 
even to a priest unless the bishop of the diocese sanctioned him, 
youching for his moral character, his learning and experience. 
Neither should you trust your temporal welfare to a doctor unless 
you have proof of his moral character, his learning and his 
experienice. 

To return to our subject, then, the mother should be in ordinary 
good health. There are very few people, possibly not five in a 
thousand, whose health is absolutely perfect. 

All of us have within us the seed of death. However, with 
ordinary care and good sense we may spend in fairly good health 
the time on earth that God has destined for us in order to gain our 
eternal salvation. 

Whether God gives consumptive or mentally defective people a 
vocation for matrimony is a question we will not decide. However, 
it does seem as though God would demand proper qualities and 
same fitness for every calling in life as He demands qualifica- 
tions for the religious life. He does demand certain qualifications 
for the married life as well. God demands certain duties of 
married people, places upon them severe responsibilities regarding 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of their offspring, and it would 
seem self-evident that people undertaking the duties of the sacred 
state of matrimony should be fit for them. 

In many cases women who are to become mothers have them- 
selves to blame should they be unfitted for the sacred duties of 
motherhood. There are women who fear to lose their charm of 
youthfulness, and they will remain the slaves of fashion at all costs 
and means. Some will lace tightly, wear shoes smaller than their 
feet and expose themselves unnecessarily to inclement weather. 
Of course the healthy development of the body is impeded; sickness 
finds a ready entrance, and then these women are surprised when 
their entire system rebels against this abuse. For your own dresses 
and those of your girls make modesty and common sense the 
guide. Bear in mind that health is worth far more than style. No 
one expects a mother to preserve the looks which she possessed 
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at sixteen years of age. And no matter how much some may try 
to preserve their looks, a painted face remains a painted face, and 
no powder or cream or paste has yet been invented that could take 
the place of the bloom that only health can give to a cheek. Pre. 
serve your health and thus you will be able to preserve whatever 
beauty the Creator has deemed it well to give you. 

The various exactions of style add much to the difficulty of 
bearing children; but there are other contributory causes that are 
even worse. 

Go to the poorest quarters of a city and see the strong mothers 
and the large families they raise. See how these women must 
work. Up to the day of confinement, and possibly again the second 
or third day after, one sees them at the washtub. Indeed, we should 
have more reason to pity the rich than the poor. What gives the 
mothers of poor families such great strength and endurance? You 
will say they lead simple lives, they do not dress in the latest 
fashion, they eat plain food, keep regular hours, and all that has a 
tendency to make them strong. Yes, and there is another reason 
that must be considered along with these facts. These women marry 
young. They do not keep company for eight or nine years, no 
dancing parties, etc., that turn day into night and night into day. 
Nor is that all. These poor people are, as a rule, not guilty of the 
sins against holy purity of which the wealthier and idle class of 
people are guilty. As a rule, we find very little secret impurity 
among the girls of poor people. After their day’s work they are 
too tired to think of anything like that and are glad to sleep upon 
retiring. Because they never permit long courtships these young 
women are in less danger than their richer sisters. 

Purity of mind and heart and body is one of the very first 
requisites for health. The mother who has at all times tried to live 
up to this standard of purity will be the healthy and strong woman 
who gives life to healthy and strong children. And even after she 
has given life to a large family of children she will be stronger 
and healthier and more cheerful than her stylish sister who did not 
even stop at the murder of innocents to keep her youthful charms. 

We can not sin against nature and go unpunished. Nature im- 
poses a dreadful penalty for every sin committed against her. 
Nowhere do we see this more plainly than in sins against the virtue 
of purity. Healthy children are a pride to their mother and father. 
And the children, when they have come to the knowledge of life, 
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will bless their mothers and fathers for having remained pure in 
body and mind, for it was that and nothing else that has given 
them their sound bodies. In like manner those children who are 
born with a taint are living evidence of the impure life of father 
or mother, and when these children come to realize their condition 
and the origin of their disease, they will be the stern judges of 
their parents. 

As a first requisite for healthy childbearing bear in mind that 
purity is absolutely necessary. And while we can not all the per- 
fectly healthy, with right living we may do a great deal to avoid 
a serious handicap. For that reason avoid being slaves of fashion. 
Consult modesty and common sense in matters of clothing. There 
is no sense in wearing low shoes when the snow is a foot deep; no 
sense wearing summer clothing in winter or furs in summer. Be 
at all times moderate in eating and drinking. There are more 
people who dig their graves with their teeth than we realize. 
Drunkenness does not fill half the graves that gluttony fills, and, 
above all, do not permit yourselves to be influenced by doctors with 
whom the value of a human life is an unknown quantity. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXVIII. Tue INFLUENCE oF INFIDELITY Upon Epucation 


In our preceding conferences we have shown how the vice of 
infidelity has gained a hold upon man, poisoning all his hopes, ambi- 
tions and yearnings; a gaunt octopus that reaches out its tentacles 
upon every political and social aspiration of man. Education has 
not escaped this far-reaching vice. Nor need we be surprised over 
this; for when the very sources and fountains of waters have been 
corrupted, the streams are infected too. The only wonder is that 
there are thinking men who fear that they, who oppose a Godless 
education, are a menace to our country, its laws and institutions, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, our country can face no greater danger 
than that of a Godless education. 

Bigoted papers charge continuously that Catholics who oppose 
our public school system are thereby the outspoken enemies of the 
laws and institutions of our land. Catholics are opposed not to 
education as such, for no other denomination brings such great 
sacrifices for education, but Catholics are opposed, as every just 
man must be, to a system of education that leaves God out of its 
reckoning. 

Our temporal welfare as well as our spiritual salvation depends 
upon God. A people can have neither, when it permits itself to be 
influenced by the enemies of God. Not the Catholic voter and not 
the Catholic parish school is the menace of our country. If we 
wish to discover the agency that undermines our laws and our in- 
stitutions, we must look to those bigots and infidels who know not 
God. Then shall we find the real enemy. We have indeed come 
upon very unhappy times when this enemy of our country can go 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, like a wolf in sheep’s 
garb, to proclaim to people that we Catholics, who are willing to 
shed the last drop of blood for our country, but who render to God 
the things that are God’s, are the cunning enemy of the land. And 
we find millions of shallow-minded people eager and ready to be- 
lieve that we Catholics are traitors, while the atheist and infidel pose 
as saviors of the land. The upholders of laws, human and Divine, 
are called traitors, while infidelity, the enemy of such laws, boasts 
of endeavoring to keep this land of ours in glory and power. 
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On all sides we are told that the public school system of our 
country is the ideal education all other countries might well copy, 
and when we are brought face to face with alarming symptoms, as 
for instance, juvenile delinquency, we are asked to close our eyes to 
them, and not ascribe them to the real cause—godless education— 
but to other conditions. Hence refuge is taken behind drastic laws, 
such as the curfew bell ; fads and fancies of various kinds are intro- 
duced from year to year, and their promoters expect that such will 
stem the tide of juvenile crime. Laws are enacted making it unlaw- 
ful for storekeepers to sell tobacco to boys. Does that stop boys 
from smoking? Why not try religious training when all these 
efforts are in vain. But religion cannot be introduced into our 
school system, we are told, because that would interfere with free- 
dom of education. 

You know, as well as I, that good, pious, home training is abso- 
lutely essential for the proper bringing up of children. Your boys 
may pass by all the saloons without ever being tempted to enter one 
of them. If they do hear profane language or see some boisterous 
fellow making a fool of himself, they will be impressed the more 
by what you have told them and see a living proof of the warnings 
they have heard from you. Your boys will pass cigar stores with- 
out being tempted to enter one of them to buy cigarettes. Such is 
the force of the proper home training. But what of those children 
who have not the proper home training? We will be told that hun- 
dreds and hundreds of children have not the proper rearing. For 
such unfortunate children we have courts. The probate courts are 
resorted to in order to appoint fit guardians for such children. 
If the only knowledge of child training of some parents consists in 
bringing chiidren into the world they should never have married. 
Matrimony certainly is not the vocation of people who are not com- 
petent to live up to the sacred duties which this state of life de- 
mands. But, if the state finds itself compelled to appoint guardians 
for some children, it does by no means follow that the state must 
interfere with the bringing up of all children, including such who 
have the proper surroundings and competent and well-meaning 
parents. 

According to the present tendency of laws, insofar as they refer 
to education, one is led to believe that no parents are the proper 
custodians of their children. 

A playground, with official overseers for the games and plays of 
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children, a curfew bell to warn them when they must retire, a police- 
man to stand before cigar stores and saloons telling them they 
must not buy either beer or cigarettes, and, behold, the manner of 
properly bringing up children is rendered so easy that anybody can 
be a competent parent. 

In all seriousness, I think it is high time, indeed, to legislate for 
parents who fail to understand their solemn duties. There would 
be no necessity for a curfew bell if parents knew enough to keep 
their children from the streets at night; there would be no law nec- 
essary forbidding the selling of tobacco or beer to children, if 
parents knew their duty to their children. 

Some may say, all this sounds very reasonable, but there are 
children who do not mind. The children apparently have no idea 
what the word obedience really means. Here is the trouble. Why . 
is it that the child has no idea of parental authority? Because in 
our system of secular and Godless education it is kept ignorant of 
Divine authority. And why do they not teach in our public schools 
about Divine authority? Oh, that would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty! Here we have come to the kernel of 
the educational question. Our infidel age mockingly refers to free- 
dom of conscience, and, claiming to observe the fundamental right, 
of religious liberty, compels the children to be educated in a manner 
that must pluck religion from their innocent hearts. Here we have 
the training of the mind and memory considered to be the very 
ideal of education, while the training of the will is utterly neglected. 
Here you have a sample of the hypocrisy of a bigoted and infidel 
generation, that provides a teacher for the game of tag while it 
leaves out religion under the plea of freedom of conscience. If 
ours is a free land for all the people, it should offer equal facilities 
for all the people and not only a part of them. If people who do not 
believe in God are enabled to teach their children in a Godless way, 
we Catholics, by the very same right, ought to be free to teach our 
children in the religious way. If the state favors an irreligious 
education for those who believe in no God, why should not the state 
grant the right of a religious education for those who do believe in 
God? If the state supports the schools in which no religion 1s 
taught, why does it not support schools in which religion is an 
essential part of education? The reply is ever the same hypocriti- 
cal and deceitful evasion: “We must not interfere with religious 
freedom!” In other words, we must leave out all religion from our 
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system of education; we must make atheists of our children in 
order to uphold the beautiful principle of religious liberty. Re- 
ligion must be ignored in order to keep it free. What beautiful 
reasoning, what profound logic, what sublime truth! Is there a 
man whose ire does not rise within him when such an hypocritical 
and deceitful interpretation of the principle of religious freedom 
is given? 

For this reason you, Catholic men, have a solemn and sacred 
duty to perform, not only for the spiritual welfare of your chil- 
dren, but for the welfare of your land. 

The downfall of a country was always preceded by an era of 
atheism. History has repeated itself so many times that we ought 
to take this lesson from it. If we fail to apply this lesson to our 
country, history will be repeated for those who come after us. 
A nation-wide separation from God means the downfall of that 
nation. We have already made rapid strides in a national falling 
away from God, by bolstering up a system of education that rests 
upon an anti-religious principle. We have permitted generation 
after generation to graduate from these schools. These graduates 
know nothing of Divine law or God. We have filled our prisons 
with youthful criminals. Murder, theft, adultery and robbery are 
everyday occurrences. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Here are the fruits of the infamous Godless system of public school 
education. 

As faith grows weaker vice spreads. The vices of individuals 
become the vices of the masses, and under such conditions a country 
is doomed. The laws of the land will be broken, courts will lose 
prestige and authority when the laws of God are ignored. With 
the weakening of authority the last prop that could uphold a 
people drops away, and anarchy is bound to follow. 

The Catholic voter and taxpayer, far from being the enemy of his 
country, because he insists upon a religious education for his chil- 
dren, is the strongest and boldest defender of his country. When 
bigots and infidels will remove their masks we will know the real 
enemies. If our country can ever be saved from the destruction 
for which it is headed through infidelity, the Catholic citizen will 
be found at his post of duty to try and recall the nation to its God 
and its salvation. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV. 


Letters of congratulation to various archbishops and 
bishops. 


From the Congregation of the Sacraments. 


Presumption of death established in a case where the 
husband has been in a foreign country and not been heard 
from for over twenty-five years. 


From the Congregation of the Council. 


On All Souls Day the priest celebrating three Masses 
can apply any one of the three according to his own inten- 
tion and take a stipend for it. He is not necessitated to 
apply the first for the giver of the stipend. He can not 
demand an enlarged stipend for this Mass, but must be 
satisfied with the normal usual stipend as fixed by the 
diocesan regulations. For the two other Masses he can 
not receive any quid pro quo, by reason of the labor 
entailed, or of the inconvenience he is put to, or of the 
time, place, etc. He can not take three stipends for his 
three Masses on that day with the understanding that later 
on he will apply two Masses, one for the intention of the 
Holy Father, and one for all the souls. The bishop can 
punish with suspension (latae sententiae) all who violate 
this law. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE OF A MISSING HUSBAND Hi 


Hh 
ms 

Zenephon married when a very young man. In social condition Ml 
Lita, his wife, was far below him. They lived a miserable life for it 
a few months and then the husband, thinking he could no longer iM 
endure so unbearable an existence, deserted his wife and settled it 
in the far West. After the lapse of ten years Lita engages to marry ‘i 


Cliopus. To the pastor she admits her prior marriage, informing Dh} 
him that she has never heard directly from her husband, but that Hi) 
once, some six years ago, she heard from a mutual friend that | 
Zenephon had taken to drink, and then died of Bright’s disease in 


a Western hospital. What must be done? i 
Answer.—The case, like all cases involving the declaration of the Hi) 
existence of a true marriage, must be sent to the Matrimonial Court “th 


of the diocese, which court will then be charged with the duty of 
deciding whether the lady in question is free to enter into new 
espousals or not. No priest, however certain he may be of the 
status of such a case, can pass judgment on it. He may have his 
own convictions, but these do not entitle him to give a decision, or 
to act in the name of the Church in relation to a new marriage. ‘ 

Lita must apply to this court and give satisfactory evidence that 
her husband is dead, and that therefore she is, before God, free 
to enter into a valid matrimonial contract with Cliopus. The state- i 
ment made by the mutual friend may have been true or may not 
have been true. It may have not been founded on any personal 
knowledge of that mutual friend, but may have been the result of 
pure hearsay. It may have been uttered as the consequence of the 
working of a lively imagination, or may have been a baseless fabri- 
cation begotten in a desire to please. It may be a fact, too, that iy 
the statement attributed to the mutual friend may never have been 4 
made; that the mutual friend had no real existence, for oftentimes i 


it happens in such cases that the “wish is father to the thought.” dl 
Lita will be called upon to produce the party who made the state- int 
ment, and an examination will be conducted to ascertain the trust- A 
worthiness of the witness. It should not be difficult to trace the al 
missing husband, since the time and place of his sickness were He 
known. The state and hospital records can be searched, and they ‘ 


will afford sufficient evidence of his death if it has really occurred. 
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This, of course, will take time, but it is absolutely necessary. Zene- 
phon may not have died. He may have recovered, at least partially. 
There is no proof adduced that he really became a drunkard, and 
when we set forth the fact that he was a young man and in good 
health the day he deserted his wife, the presumption is in favor of 
the theory that he is still among the living and, therefore, that Lita 
is still his lawful wife. The burden of changing this presumption 
of life into the presumption of death rests upon her who aspires 
to the new nuptials. Without doubt by using the proper means 
she could find out many facts having an important bearing upon 
her matrimonial status. The Church goes slowly and carefully 
in such cases, for hers it is to safeguard the sacred indissolubility 
of the marriage bond against the self-interest, the emotions, and 
the passions of men. Lita must await the decision of the ecclesi- 
astical court. 








